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EACHERS and administrators in the field of 
Catholic education received in late September 
the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational As- 







ars . ° 
d a sociation that carried a full report of the proceedings and 
atholic | addresses of the forty-eighth annual meeting of the as- 





sociation in Cleveland, Ohio, March 27-30, 1951. The 
Bulletin is a volume of 519 pages accurately indexed. 
“Human Rights and Education” was the theme of the 
meeting; various committees planned a program that 
treated the many different aspects of the theme. The 
choice of the theme seemed most appropriate for the 1951 
convention. After several years of careful preparation 
and discussion the United Nations presented to its mem- 
bership a Declaration of Human Rights. It seemed most 
fitting that Catholic educators should bring to bear upon 
these important issues the full benefit of her philosophi- 














s tea} cal and educational training. “Catholic principles of 
o - human rights were applied over the whole range of the 





educational system—seminary, higher, secondary, and 
elementary; teacher-training, curriculum, textbooks, 
school administration ; every phase of the Catholic edu- 
cational process was examined in the light of our re- 
sponsibility to teach pupils the full meaning of human 
rights.” 

The printed papers give us a volume that will merit 
study on the part of all those engaged in Catholic educa- 
tion. We do not attempt to give a review of the volume 
here, but it is impossible for any person interested in 
the field to page over this volume without finding much 
that will be of deep interest to him. Perhaps a few cul- 
lings from one of the many fine papers will be the best 
demonstration of the value of this book for those engaged 
in Catholic education. Addressing the elementary school 
department on “Human Rights and School Administra- 
tion,” the Reverend John Paul Haverty, associate su- 
perintendent of schools in the archdiocese of New York, 
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nS. 
gave an excellent picture of the respective functions of 
).S.B. | education’s administrative trio—the superintendent, the 
vill be supervisor, and the principal. 
la id No one of the trio should fail to read Superintendent 
a Haverty’s essay. We must be content here to quote a few 
Passages from his estimate of the work of the school prin- 
cipal. He dares to call the school principal the most im- 
ther toh portant of the key administrative officers he has under 
consideration, and gives as his reason that the school 
35) Principal is nearest to the concern of all our operations, 
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The School Principal at Cleveland 
By Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


the school child. “The school principal is endeed blessed. 
As the one who deals in actuals she is the field general 
of the administrative trio. As we see it, the administrator 
has two major functions : interpretation and implementa- 
tion. She must interpret the goals and ideals of Catholic 
education to all, and she must implement her directives 
with the counsel and guidance necessary to bring these 
ideals to fruition in the schools in the system. It is in this 
latter phase that the school principal is invaluable. She 
is responsible for the implementation. She takes the 
theory and galvanizes it into actuality. The principal is 
the specialist in dealing with the concrete, the practical, 
the real. 

“All her charges have the right to expect that the prin- 
cipal will be cognizant of their problems and wherever 
possible do something about them. Two-thirds of her 
time, approximately that is, is spent in the classroom, 
not telling the classroom teacher how it is done so much 
as assisting in the teaching when the pressure is apt to be 
heavy because Mary and Johnnie have been sick and 
now demand the classroom teacher’s extra attention. . . . 

“All the children love her. There is no question of it. 
The little people, she knows, have rights. Consideration 
for them is equitable; treatment always eminently just. 
Whatever the ‘open sesame,’ she seems to cultivate en- 
thusiasm, to generate confidence. She has a courtesy 
about her that one cannot mistake is the grace of God. 
The children learn the four ‘R’s’ in her school. But what 
is it they say about her? Long after, when as adults they 
come back to pay respects, what is it they remember? 
Somehow or other in all the learning situations that was 
the parish school they never forgot that sister principal 
made them conscious that over and above it all there was 
nothing so worth the winning in life as ‘the laughter and 
the love of friends.’ In that most assuredly is true Chris- 
tian education.” 

Finally, Father Haverty calls our attention to the fact 
that the principal, amid the painstaking detail connected 
with the character of her office, must never lose touch 
with the human values of her work. The principal who 
allows the physical details of administration to tie her 
to a desk, loses that intimate touch with little lives which 
is her own best inspiration. 

We cannot here quote further from the Proceedings, 
but every worker in the field of Catholic education will 
here find many papers of interest and of value. 
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Nuns Gue Blood 


HE LARGEST single group blood donation in 

the history of the New York Red Cross brought 
high commendation from General James A. Van Fleet, 
Eighth Army commander. His message is quoted in 
The Register, Nov. 4, 1951. He thanks this large group, 
made up of 600 nuns in the Manhattan and Bronx areas: 
“The selfless generosity manifested by this group dona- 
tion is yet another tribute to the kindness and holiness 
of these sisters. . . . Those blood donations will go to 
wounded soldiers of all faiths and creeds here in Korea, 
and the lives of those saved will be a living testimonial 


to the kindred bonds of human fellowship which span 
continents and transcend individual differences. . . . 
These generous sisters’ donations may be regarded as 
a manifestation of God’s blessing on our fight against 
aggression.” 

Sisters in many parts of America have given blood 
in this great ‘cause. The 600 sisters in New York enjoy 
the distinction of being the largest single group. Donors 
everywhere deserve the same commendation, for they 
are united in the same kindred bonds of human fellow- 
ship. 


Abstract Definitions in Religion 


T IS always a pleasure to read The Sower, a 

quarterly of Catholic education published in 
England. In the “notes” of the October 1951 number, 
we find an informative discussion of “the trouble with 
definitions.”” Teachers, in England, as elsewhere, are 
exercised about the catechism and the right way of using 
it. The English writer quotes Fra Leone di Maria of 
Rome, the chief religious inspector for all the schools 
in Italy. The inspector develops his thought through a 
half-joking, half-serious dialogue between a Philosopher 
and a Teacher. The Teacher claims that a definition is 
“the least digestible form of mental nourishment for 
boys,” and that catechism-makers seem to suffer from a 
positive mania for defining things. He claims that this 
mania is almost pathological, and that the average un- 
intellectual faithful gain nothing from all these defini- 
tions. What they need to know is how to live their 
religion. The Philosopher offers that all students need 
to have clear ideas about doctrinal teaching. The Teacher 


admits this but asserts that it can be achieved better 
without abstract terms. His ideal catechism, he says, 
would not ask “What is hell?” but, “What makes the 
lost unhappy in hell?” The adstract phrase, ‘‘privation 
of the beatific vision,” means nothing to the struggling 
young disciple. He is more interested in what makes 
the saints joyful in heaven, than in a precise definition 
of heaven. It is conceded that some of the theologian’s 
abstract phrases need to be known by the faithful, but 
an excess of these phrases gets in the way of under- 
standing. Fra Leone advocates a type of question that 
will define the abstraction, and call for the term as an 
answer. Why make the catechism hard to learn? It is 
better to call upon the child to tell what he knows oi 
God rather than to have him give a definition of what 
God is in Himself. 

The writer in The Sower rejoices that Fra Leone di 
Maria, a writer of religious manuals, is at the head of 
religious school inspection in Italy. 


The Moral Side of Boxing 


N A RECENT essay on the manly art (/nfor- 

mation, Sept. 1951), Joe Breig “came out 
punching.” He advises every sane American to boycott 
boxing and to see that his family boycotts it. It is his 
considered opinion that boxing should be legally out- 
lawed, “exactly as fireworks were outlawed because 
they strewed the country with injury and death, and 
made July 4th a nightmare.” He quotes the director of 
theology at the Catholic University of America, Father 
Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R.: “It is difficult to reconcile 
prize fighting, as we have it today, with Catholic prin- 
ciples of morality.” Father Connell does not hesitate to 
say that boxing is unlawful, that is, immoral, except 
“in the sense of giving and parrying light blows without 
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any intention of striking the opponent severely or inflict- 
ing injury.” When boxing becomes not a mere test oi 
skill but a test of a man’s ability to injure—even to 
knock senseless—another man, there is no question that 
it is seriously immoral because of the intention to inflict 
injury upon another. 

Breig quotes several statements from Dr. Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, former chief of the physical education and 
health division of the U. S. Office of Education. Writing 
under the title, “Boxing—Legalized Murder?”, Dr. 
Steinhaus advocates the abolition of all boxing, both 
amateur and professional, because “no fighter escape 
some degree of injury,” often serious and irreparable 

(Continued on page 201) 
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N° come again the “sweet Isaian 
days,” and we look about us for 
some new method of stirring the hearts of our young 
people and rousing them to a fervent preparation for 
Christmas. As usual, the “children of this world” are 
beforetime with designs and decorations to tempt our 
youthful shoppers and turn their thoughts completely 
outward (the world being so perilously pagan), but we 
must do what we can. We especially wish to lead them 
further into the riches of the Advent liturgy that they 
may realize more and more that Christmas is not only 
the commemoration of a great historical event, and that 
the greatest imaginable, but that, as Dom Gueranger 
ceaselessly repeats, it is a “reality for the whole Mystical 
Body of Christ.” In the words of a medieval poem: 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in you, 
Your soul is all forlorn. 

Go out: He will come in; 

Die, and let Him live... 


It is possible that for the great body of Christians the 
feast passes year after year without effecting the trans- 
formation in their souls which is the avowed purpose of 
the great liturgical seasons. Our popular celebrations of 
Christmas do honor doubtless to the historical birth of 
Christ: our Christmas plays, our greeting cards, our 
cribs and carols. But we scarcely go beyond this. 

Among the traditional Christmas carols I know of 
only two that refer to the birth of Christ in us. One is 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing; the other is O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, the reference unhappily occurring 
in the fourth verse, which is not usually sung: 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Drive out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas Angels 
The great glad tidings tell, 

O come to us, abide with us, 

Our God Emmanuel. 
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HOUSELING the CHRIST-CHILD 


By SISTER M. ANGELICA, M.A. 


Sisters of Charity, St. Luke's School, 316 Third Avenue, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 


There is also a two-part song called The Innkeeper 
with the same culminating idea, bidding us “turn Him 
not away,” and ending with the response: 


Jesus, we unbar the door, 
Abide with us forevermore. 


Says the hook France Alive: “The study of the his- 
torical Christ is obsolete.” Surely not; it is basic and 
first, but it is inadequate. We can study the life of George 
Washington and celebrate his birthday, for example— 
and that is about all we can do. But we are not merely 
celebrating the birthday of Christ; we are not merely 
commemorating an historical event: we are to “put on” 
Christ, St. Paul says; our life is to be, in a mystical 
sense, a continuation of His. “The whole Christ,” St. 
Augustine tells us, “is Christ and us.” Of course the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body is well-known to us as a 
doctrine and we understand its general application in 
Christian social living. But it has scarcely found its way 
into the arts. This will take time. 


THE PROJECT 


Without further ado I wish to offer a plan for the 
four weeks of Advent which I have found very success- 
ful in helping young people (and teachers, too, working 
right along with them) to enter more thoughtfully and 
fruitfully into the Advent mysteries. It is an art project 
as well, but the art is secondary, as being the handmaid 
of religion. It could be omitted but not without some loss, 
for construction work and the use of concrete symbols 
help to impress the ideas on the minds of pupils and 
give them a sense of progression. The project can be 
modified to suit any group but it is especially suited to 
high school students. It is practical; it will vitalize the 
work of preparation for Christmas and enable young 
people to mark their progress week by week to a definite 
goal. 

If the work of Advent consists in getting our souls 
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ready to become the dwelling of the Christ-Child, then 
why not think of them as stables in which He is to be 
born ? “They are far worse,” says St. Louis de Montfort, 
and besides, “The disciple is not above his Master.” 
‘The homely realism, the poverty, the simplicity, and hu- 
mility of the stable make an appeal to youth, as also the 
heroic example of the Son of God emptying Himself, 
scorning material possessions and comforts at precisely 
the time when we are most preoccupied about such 
things and when the world is never so much with us. 
These lessons will be borne in upon the more thoughtful 
minds quite as a matter of course without any sermon- 
izing, and that is best. 

The Stable. The plan of the stable is very simple. It 
is made of construction paper—black, brown, gray, or 
green. The sheet is folded in half, horizontally, and slant 
lines are cut for the roof. There may be double doors in 
the center and two small windows above on each side. 
Lettering, lines, and decorations can be left to individual 
tastes and originality. When the entire project is com- 
pleted, each one may insert the manger scene between 
the double doors as in a frame. 

The stable serves as a cover for the booklet itself. Once 
it is made, the pupils are ready to work on the interior. 
For this they will need ten or twelve sheets of drawing 
paper apiece, cut stable-size and fastened between the 
covers. These will be used to chart their progress. There 
is a four-fold work to be done, one for each week of 
Advent. Nor should the pages go unadorned. At each 
step the booklet should be suitably illustrated with sym- 
bols and scenes such as can readily be obtained at Christ- 
mas time—angels, stars, torches, individual figures, 
group scenes. Some can draw and color their own, of 
course. 

In explaining the project it is more stimulating to 
draw out the pupils’ own ideas, even though the teacher 
knows just how they are going to proceed. (The induc- 
tive method is more time-consuming and often appears 
less efficient, but it arouses interest and is better calcu- 
lated to enlist pupil sympathy. Too much of our religion 
teaching is deductive in method, it seems to the present 
writer, and so we reach heads rather than hearts.) 


FIRST WEEK: CLEANING THE STABLE 


Obviously, the first work to be done is the cleaning 
of the stable. We want it to be spotless for the Holy 
Child. When He comes He must not find anything that 
would displease Him or hinder His entrance. During 
this first week of preparation we shall offer Him all our 
thoughts, words, and actions for this specific intention, 
often during the day repeating, “Create a clean heart in 
me, O Lord!” or a similar aspiration. 
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The penitential psalms, at least the Miserere, are ap- 
propriate for daily recitations; these should serve to 
arouse compunction and “scrub the stable clean,” pre- 
paring boys and girls for a sincere Advent confession, 
Since “many hands make light work,” it is well to invite 
a few interested friends to help us. We should call on 
our patron saints and especially St. Joseph, whose ex- 
perience makes him a sure guide. St. John the Baptist 
also will help us to “make straight the way of the Lord,” 

Throughout the booklet pupils should insert here and 
there suitable texts, and it is well to memorize these. 
(Our boys and girls as a rule know very few lines from 
the Sacred Scriptures. It is interesting to try them out 
by taking familiar texts from the gospels, say, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; give the first half of the sentences 
and call on pupils to complete them. The result is sur- 
prising and startling. How little familiar they are with 
the precious maxims and doctrines of Christ! A texta 
day, a daily indoctrination drill lasting but a few minutes, 
would help to give our pupils a truly Christian mentality 
—texts that can be readily applied to life situations.) 

To clean a room it is necessary of course to be in the 
room, and so, to get our stables ready, we must spend 
some time in them every day. We must go apart from 
others, whether in our room at home, in Church, or even 
when traveling on a bus or streetcar, and enter deep 
down into our souls. (People today, especially young 
people, are almost completely extroverted. After receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, for example, how difficult it is 
for them to “stay in their houses” and entertain their 
Divine Guest! They run to the “windows,” they run 
out of the “house” very soon after our Lord comes to 
them, forgetting to entertain Him. If they can think of 
nothing to say, why don’t they even suggest a game or 
a song—anything to keep Him company a little longer. 
.. . Do we teach them the interior life?) 

Staying in the “stable” for longer intervals of time 
will inevitably involve self-denial ; the minds and hearts 
of pupils will be at least a little less taken up with out- 
side interests; and the “animals” in the stable, their 
creature attachments, will recede into the background 
for the time, thus making room for the Holy Family. 
If they are assigned the gospel narratives of the Nativity 
and attending in other ways to this “heavenly house- 
keeping,” these will take up time that would otherwise 
be spent in light reading, useless goings to and fro, 
withdrawing them a little from the world and helping 
to bring order and peace into their “stables.” (To induce 
them to this it is helpful to have a discussion of the 
kings journeying to Bethlehem. Had they tarried at 
Herod’s court to take part in the festivities, had they 
given their hearts to these, they would probably have 
lost interest in their quest and never have found the 
Saviour. ) 

There are also numberless little opportunities day by 
day in school for dusting the stable and cleaning the 
windows (senses) with acts of self-denial. All such 
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eflorts should be recorded in the booklets with suitable 
illustrations. 

Here is a sample page from the booklet of a high 
school girl : 








CLEANING My STABLE 



































































ON FE plessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. 
= (Drawings of angels with brooms and dusters) 
rtist Acts of Self-Denial 
rd.” I checked my tongue 21 times 
and I obeyed promptly 51 times 
eee. I mortified my curiosity (eyes, ears) 19 times 
= I corrected my posture 22 times 
oe I checked my desire to waste time 20 times 
Ser- I resisted other inclinations 15 times 
neces 
sur- 
with 
xt a | secOND WEEK: LIGHTING THE STABLE 
utes, 
} é During the second week of preparation pupils should 
pend go to the prophets for light. Was there ever such a 
Seal marvelous procession of torch-bearers! And unlike the 
evi myriad lights twinkling on our Christmas trees, they 
dees radiate the light, that we in turn may let it shine before 
| men. Instead of giving the pupils definite prophecies to 
er look up, it is more adventurous to start them on a treas- 
it is 4 hunt, simply supplying clues ; and unless the refer- 
their Mes are needles in haystacks it is best not to give them 
, t the locus of the text; they find so many treasures along 
es to “ a : 
nk of lf even a few of the class are led to contemplate and 
ian wonder at the profound mystery of the Incarnation, the 
onth project is eminently worth while. The Advent liturgy, 
especially the Sunday Mass propers and the Vesper 
» Sat antiphons will furnish leads into the Scriptures and give 
aaa them trails to follow. Motivate this treasure hunt by 
out Bene them for their companions, Kipling’s— 
their ... Six honest serving-men 
round Who taught me all I know: 
amily. What and Where and When— 
ativity And Who and Why and How. 
house- Pupils will derive much light and relish from this ap- 
erwist Broach 
id fro, When? — Daniel, chapter 9 (7 weeks and 62 
ielping weeks . . .). 
induce Luke 2, 8 (Shepherds keeping night 
of the watches). 
ried at Wisdom 18,14 (“.. . the night was in the 
d they midst of her course... .”). 
y have | Where? — Micheas 5, 2 “And thou, Bethlehem .. .” 
nd the Who? — Malachias ai a. S. 
Zacharias 3, 8-9. 
day by " Ezechiel 34, 23. 
ing the | What? — Isaias, 4, 2; 11, 1; 16, 1; 42, 1; 60, 1; 
11 such 60, 3; 64. 
ducator - - 
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How? — 


Why? — Isaias, Chapters 11, 42, 49; passim 
(Character of the Messias). 


Again, it is best not to give these definite references, 
even to chapters, especially in the case of Isaias, who 
should be read continuously since there are so many 
allusions to the Messias. Let pupils find the gold for 
themselves. 

It would be well to devote one whole page of the 
booklet during this second week of preparation to 
listing the names given to the Messias ; they are amazing 
and marvelous to study and contemplate even though 
we may not know half their significance. Here is a 
partial list : 


My Servant the Orient ; the Graven Stone (Zacharias) 

Saint of Saints; Christ the Prince (Daniel) 

Angel of the Testament; Refiner of Gold and Silver 
( Malachias) 

The Shepherd; My Servant David (Ezechiel) 

Lamb; Ruler; Light; Captain; Desired of Nations; 
Just One; Messias; Emmanuel; Prince of Peace; 
Leader of the House of Israel; Flower out of the 
Root of Jesse (Isaias chiefly) 


Under who should be included also other names— 
Mary, Joseph, the shepherds, the kings. The name Beth- 
lehem, House of bread, is of special significance, for 
Jesus is the “Living Bread come down from heaven,” 
He tells us. (The manger, Father Faber says, was the 
animals’ feed-box.) Incidentally, it may be well to point 
out that the Kings, contrary to popular opinion as evi- 
denced by some of our greeting cards, scarcely visited 
the stable itself. It is probable that Joseph would have 
found better lodgings by the twelfth day, and the bibli- 
cal reference is to a house: “And entering the house they 
found the child...” (Matt. 2, 11). 

The Psalms are full of prophecy also; and the cries of 
the Israelites for deliverance and the O Antiphons, given 
in the Missal, should be recited daily during this second 
week of preparation. “O Orient Brightness of Eternal 
Light and Sun of Righteousness. . . .” Emphasize the 
light motif running like a golden thread through the 
Messianic prophecies ; also the light-darkness antithesis 
found especially in the beginning of St. John’s gospel. 
How attentively we should recite it at daily morning 
Mass during Advent! 

If the pupils don’t develop a love of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in the course of their exploring all these riches, 
it is much to be marveled at. Bathing in so much Light 
they will become more conscious of the deep Darkness 
about them in the world today, and perhaps be the more 
moved to pray that the Darkness may come to compre- 
hend the Light and by becoming a partaker of “His 


marvelous light” cease to be Darkness. 


Here is a sample page from a pupil’s booklet; the 


illustration on the page is the Star of the Magi shedding 
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its beams. Other pupils used candles upheld by angels, 
or the Sun (of Righteousness) peeping over the horizon. 


BRINGING LIGHT TO MY STABLE 


Arise! be enlightened, O Jerusalem! 
Visits to the Light (Sun-baths )—Daily 
Holy Communions—10 
Readings from the Prophets—™% hour daily 
(List of Prophecies) 
Readings in the Advent Liturgy—All the Mass Propers 
The Light shineth in darkness and the darkness 
does not comprehend it. 


THIRD WEEK: HEATING THE STABLE 


1 am come to cast fire upon the earth and what will I 
but that it be kindled? 

On the Monday of the third week of Advent the 
teacher might ask her pupils: “Is there anything else to 
be done to our stables? If a room is clean and well- 
lighted what further can be desired?” 

Someone will say that all this amounts to very little 
if the room is cold. There must be warmth. And our 
stables must be warmed with the warmth of love. This 
is in fact the most important work of all in getting them 
ready for the Holy Child. 

Of course all these works are inseparable, each as- 
sisting the others. Light gives off heat just as heat (fire) 
illumines the darkness ; and both are cleansing, purifying, 
like the rays of the sun. 

“Why is love compared to fire?” the teacher may ask. 

“Because it is heart-warming,” says one. 

“Its appetite is voracious,” says another, 
satisfied. It always wants more.” 

“And it burns us up!” says a third. 

The teacher reminds them that in the prayer to the 
Holy Ghost we ask to be enkindled “with the fire of Thy 
love.” Then she may inquire: “What is necessary in 
order to give warmth to our stables?” 

Her pupils will say that there must be fuel of course. 
You cannot have fire unless you burn up something; 
there is always a destruction involved. Then the teacher 
recalls their reading of the Marriage Ritual while study- 
ing the Sacrament of Matrimony, especially the wonder- 
ful Introduction on the relation of love to sacrifice. The 
fuel for love’s fire, she may tell them, is no other than 
sacrifice : “When the sacrifice is perfect the love is per- 
fect.” One is the underside of the other; one negative, 
the other positive. All along they have been gathering 
fuel for the fire by their self-denials, thus making room 
in the stable for the Christ-Child; and now, how are 
they to ignite the fuel and kindle the fire? 

Every act of love is like a match, lighting the fire of 


“—never 
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love. And every act of desire opens wider the door ¢ 


the stable to the Holy Child. And since desire is thf ; 


first movement of love, the effort of this third weg, 
should be to keep themselves in a constant state of desire 
If they make many acts of desire they will gradual) 
come to this disposition or state. 
Once again the pupils turn to the Sacred Scripture 
and the Advent liturgy to plunge into the atmosphere 
of the ancient Jews during that long night of waiting 
They make their own the pleas of the Jewish people: 


Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above ; 

Let the clouds rain down the Just One; 

Let the earth open and bud forth a Saviour! 

O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and com 
down! 

The mountains would melt at Thy presence! 


The O Antiphons are the most appealing cries off ' 


longing. By daily recitation pupils will soon have memo- 
rized them. And such may be the deep impression made 
on a few of them that the thought of the darkness in the 
souls of men, “busy about many things,” observed in the 
crowds of Christmas shoppers passing by, will caus 
these cries to rise spontaneously to their lips: “Come 
and enlighten those that sit in darkness. . . .”” And when 


indif 
His 
worl 
meel 
Whi 


they pick up the daily papers and read of the “distress 


of nations,” or turn to their favorite magazines and view 
the ravages of the pagan spirit evident in the pictures, 


the ads, the views on men and things, considered a]. 


together apart from their Faith—as if God had nothing 
whatsoever to do with them—perhaps they will be 
prompted to recall the cries of the Jewish people with 
whom, in the mystical sense, the world is in the bondage 


of darkness: “Arise, be enlightened O Jerusalem!” The] 
reality of the feast of Christmas for the whole worli] 


becomes evident. 


Entries of their efforts during this fourth week (and} 


young people like to do this spiritual budgeting and 
bookkeeping) might run something like this pupil’s: 


Acts oF DestrE ARE THE STRAWS FOR Love’s Fie: 


Cries of the Jewish People 
(with whom I have tried to identify myself) : 
25 times 
100 times 
30 times 
200 times 


75 times 


Acts made _ on the steps 

in the classroom 

at meals 

while walking 

at other times and places 


FOURTH WEEK: FURNISHING THE STABLE 


EL 


The stable must be quiet and peaceful, for it is the 
Prince of Peace who comes. And so we must be “d 
good will,” for it is to such that the angels promise 
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peace. If we are of good will, we shall have this peace, 
iB because peace is the “tranquillity of order,” in St. 
Augustine’s oft-quoted phrase, and order is the result 
of submitting our will completely to the divine will, or 
4 in other words, being “of good will.” 

Pupils love the insights this analysis gives them. They 
can readily see that to submit our wills to the divine 
will means that our senses must be under the dominion 
of reason and our reason enlightened by and surrendered 
to faith. In other words, the whole man, all the faculties 
of the soul, must be God-centered, our life must be theo- 
centric or Christocentric, not egocentric. His tastes, His 
judgments, His wishes must be ours, must be the rule 
of our conduct. 

The Saviour comes in poverty. Am I poor in spirit? 
Do I have the “true liberty of the children of God,” that 
comes from being indifferent and detached from crea- 
J tures, looking only to God’s will in my use of them? 



















‘les of br eae. 
He comes in dishonor. Do I crave honors or am I 
nemo-} . ate oy a 
indifferent to them? He comes in simplicity, humility. 





His maxims and teachings are in direct antithesis to the 
world’s: “Blessed are the poor. . . . Blessed are the 
meek... .” He comes to give rather than to receive. 
What are my Christmas plans? Am I more concerned 









a about giving than about receiving? Am I giving to honor 
stile the gift of God to us—the gift of His only Son, given 





[ior our salvation ? 





d vie 
eo These thoughts should prompt themselves as a result 
ota of the project, are not to be “preached.” The stable must 





be furnished with simplicity, and this means that in all 






thin ' ; 
- . my actions I must look solely to the will of God. All 
fe with} St be orderly, and this means that my senses must be 





docile to reason and my reason to faith. Union with 
thenew-born Christ will be in proportion to my likeness 
to Him, my spirit of poverty and humility, the identity 
of my will with His. It is a matter of love, for love 
resides in the will. If love is there, the stable will be 















injury. Head blows in boxing injure that part of the 
brain most necessary to intelligent living, continues the 
wientist, and this injury leads to impairment of thinking 
powers and self-control, to halting speech and gait, and 
“emotional instability. Even small boys in a carefully- 
‘wervised boys’ club are not safe from this type of 
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The Moral Side of Boxing 


(Continued from page 196) 






transformed, though bare of material furnishings. A 
palace without love is a wretched place. 

A public school project, described in a recent issue of 
the School Arts Magazine, featured a Christmas tree 
representing the United Nations. A figure named for 
each nation adorned the tree. The whole procession of 
prophets, kings, shepherds, angels, Mary, and Joseph 
would be more fitting to adorn the tree, and each could 
hold a torch, a Christmas tree bulb, to signify the Light 
shining in the darkness, without which the councils of 
men are vain. 


CONTENTS HEREIN FULLER THAN A YEAR’S NEEDS 


A great deal more is included in this article than could 
ever be accomplished in one Advent, or in many Ad- 
vents, the writer realizes. We can always see farther 
ahead than we can travel. But it is good to give our 
pupils the vision of these things, though their steps lag 
far behind. Let them take what they are able, according 
to the measure of grace that is given to them. Here is a 
final example. 


FURNISHING My STABLE 


1. With poverty 
Superfluous articles given away 10 
2. With simplicity 
Efforts to conform my will to God’s Countless 
3. With humility 
Efforts to avoid talking of myself 3-4 daily 
Giving in to others 5 times 


4. Finishing touches—left to Our Lady 
A Rosary a day makes straight the way. 
Thou art all fair, O Mary! 


injury. In a recent sad case head blows maimed one of 
the contestants for life—and this in the 45-pound ama- 
teur class. 

What father wishes his boy to be a punch-drunk wreck 
of pugilism? Moral theologians and scientists indicate 
that action is imperative. 


GUIDING The H. S. BOY 
With an Inferiority Complex 


By Mr. JOHN J. HEANEY, §.J., M.A. 


St. Peter's College, Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, New Jersey 


T THE beginning of this subject, it 
is well to note that although no boy 
can entirely escape from occasional feelings of inferiority, 
still a good number are in no way appreciably disturbed 
by an inferiority complex. With these excluded, let us 
approach the matter along the following lines: (1) The 
inferiority complex is more widespread among high 
school boys than most teachers imagine. (2) Winning 
the confidence of this type of boy will demand all the 
ingenuity of a sympathetic and acute guidance director. 
(3) Treating and correcting the boy’s abnormalities in 
character is a lengthy process, based on encouragement, 
aided by information, and developed by real insight and 
skill.’ 

The first point will be clarified by a definition of the 
complex. Dom Verner Moore phrases it, “an emotionally 
toned experience that is looked upon as having been for- 
gotten, but nevertheless, by its association, affecting be- 
havior.”* The original experience or series of experi- 
ences which aroused in the boy a feeling of inferiority 
have now been forgotten. The source of the feeling be- 
comes somewhat unconscious, or perhaps better, sub- 
conscious. As a result of this obscurity about the source 
of the feeling, the boy himself finds it difficult or em- 
barassing to discuss, or perhaps he even will not admit 
to himself that he has such a complex. For example, 
many a boy with a flippant or cynical way of speaking 
is but unconsciously covering up his feeling of inferiority 
in social graces, etiquette, serious conversation, etc.® 
A boy who is by heredity retiring and meek may throw 
up a blustering and belligerent front in order to make his 
way into “the gang,” and so cover up his weakness, 


CAUSES OF THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


So first, let us look at the general causes of the in- 
feriority complex and then the treatment can be more 
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readily discussed. In general, the complex grows out of 
one of two causes, Either it springs from the personal 
make-up of the individual, or by his attitude towards 
his environment and that of his environment towards 
him.* 

Personal make-up. Rudolph Allers sums up very wel 
the role of physical weaknesses in developing the in- 
feriority complex. “The body is, so to speak, the in- 
strument used by the person in the struggle for self 
assertion. Just as one feels insecure if in a scramble over 
rocks, the stick on which one relies for support shows 
signs of bending, so does one lose confidence if on ac- 
count of fatigue, illness, or some constitutional weakness, 
the trusted instrument of the body fails to respond to the 
demands made upon it. . . . bodily weakness and mis- 
functioning and all constitutional anomalies undermine 
man’s sense of security and emphasize the knowledge of 
his lessened powers of resistance in the stress of life, 
and therefore his inferiority.”* Shortness of stature or 
a homely countenance can easily lead to a feeling of in- 
feriority. Frequently, such young people will try to com- 
pensate in some way for their deficiencies. Often enough, 
we shall hear the short lad speak unusually loud, a 
though to say, “Stop? Don’t overlook me; although 
people might fail to see me, they shall at least hear me.” 
The not-too-handsome boy may strain at witticism or 
sarcasm to cover up his hidden sensibilities about his 
looks. Many other marked physical disabilities may 
have the same effect. Sir Walter Scott as a child suffered 
an attack of infantile paralysis. His subsequent lameness 
became not only a handicap but also a source of a feeling 
of inferiority for which he tried to make good. He tells 


‘Urban H. Fleege, S.M., Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1945), p. 185. 


2Dom Verner Moore, Dynamic Psychology (Philadelphia: J 
B. Lippincott Co., 1924), p. 22. 


®*Jbid., p. 212. 


‘Rudolph Allers, The Psychology of Character (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1940), p. 87. 


“Ibid., p. 92. 
®Tbid., p. 94. 
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us of how he was actually conscious of compensating 
for his inability to gain popularity in muscular ability on 
the playground by story telling.” Of course, Scott com- 
pensated excellently for his disability. 

The job of the guidance director will be to discern 
whether the boy has gone to either of two excesses. 
Unlike Scott, has he tried to compensate for his defect 
ina way which has become a strain, unnatural and which 
has produced a false person, or on the other extreme 
has he become a “shut-in” ? Such is the inferiority result- 
ing from physical deficiencies. Many other bodily factors 
may bring on the complex which I have not listed. A 
few examples would be constitutional weaknesses, mal- 
function of the whole organism, poor sight, stammering 
and nervous twitchings.® 

Attitude towards environment. In addition to the sense 
of insecurity that is physical, we must consider that form 
which is situational, that is, conditioned by the boy’s 
attitude to his fellow-men or his environment. In this 
matter, modern psychologists lay much of the blame on 
those who have charge of the upbringing of the boy. So, 
guidance men should be well aware of the causes here, 
and especially since these inferiority experiences respond 
more fully to educational correctives than those which 
are constitutional. 

Most noteworthy of these situations are those arising 
out of the boy’s position in the family, as the only child, 
the eldest or the youngest. An overwhelmingly large 
percentage of people who suffer from neuroses are from 
these three classes.* For instance, the eldest may sud- 
denly find himself dislodged from the affection of his 
parents by the birth of a second child; the youngest may 
be too carefully guarded from the difficulties of life and 
isnot equal to them when they must be faced, or if very 
young, he may be treated as too young to understand 
conversations and in general as one who is below the 
intelligence of the rest of the family. So too, with the 
only child it can easily be seen how his position could be 
areal source of developing the complex. 

Other causes are frequently unequal treatment of 
brothers and sisters, favoritism and severity by parents. 
Children of divorced parents, orphans, step-children and 
those who are oppressed by poverty, on becoming aware 
of their position through the unguarded talk of others, 
are prone to feelings of inferiority. 

Boys who are not mentally quick, who because of 
family training have few manners and social graces, or 
who have not been understood by their parents often as- 
sume masks to hide their inferiorities and discourage- 
ments. Any or all of these situations can easily cause a 


_ 


"Dom Verner Moore, Personal Mental Hygiene (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1944), p. 129. 

*Allers, op. cit., p.95. The problem here often is to diagnose 
which is the cause, which the effect, i.e. did the nervousness bring 
on the complex or did the nervousness result from the complex. 

Allers, op. cit., p.99. For a detailed investigation of “eldest- 
youngest- only child” problems cf. p. 171 ff. However, recent in- 
Vestigations seem to contradict Allers on his theory that the 
Majority of neurotics are from these classes of people. 
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boy who already is an introvert to become extremely 
sensitive, self-conscious, timid, reserved, afraid to mix 
in company, slow in school, poor in conversation and 
will force him to leave most of his talents undeveloped. 
Or on the other hand, he may assume some sort of a 
pose to throw off these handicaps. Then he will strain 
with a false naturalness to edge his way back into recog- 
nition. 


NEED OF SKILLED GUIDE 


The causes of the inferiority complex are really com- 
plex to say the least. This fact leads to the second propo- 
sition, the need for a skilled guide in detecting and treat- 
ing this type of boy. First he must have the paraphernalia 
and know the technique for gathering as much informa- 
tion about the boy, his family environment and back- 
ground as he can profitably obtain. 

Then comes the problem. The “inferior” boy is too 
timid to approach a director and openly put forward his 
problem. The guidance director must draw out the boy’s 
confidence, perhaps beginning on some trivial interest 
or sympathy. He must convince the boy that he thinks 
highly of him and so encourage him to reveal himself. 
Father Castiello tells the story of a fat good-natured lad 
named Charles who went to Stonyhurst in England. He 
was not bright nor interested in sports, so he was left 
pretty much to himself. The Jesuit teachers there never 
paid very much attention to him. He left in fourth year. 
Today he is famous, Charles Laughton, not well dis- 
posed towards the Society of Jesus. How much the 
Jesuit teachers could have done for this boy by interest 
and encouragement! How much they could have done 
for him with his dramatic abilities, which talent was 
scarcely noticed.*° 

If the director should wish to remember any key word 
in directing the insecure boy, let him remember “sym- 
pathy”—sympathy that is real yet firm and virile. Then 
to “sympathy” let him add “encouragement.” 


TREATMENT 


Finally let us investigate.the best way to treat these 
different forms of the complex. First, the director should 
never begin with the basic pronouncement, “You will 
have to use your will power now and get over this in- 
feriority complex.” Conquering an inferiority complex is 
not merely a sudden act of the will. When a boy is taught 
this theory, he may, for example, by an act of will 


107. Jaime Castiello, S.J., Character, three lectures delivered at 
Bellarmine Hall, 1935. 
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power endeavor to push himself as a leader into a group 
of his fellows, in which to his dismay his inferiorities 
become more pronounced by comparison with the real 
leaders. Then he will become mentally crushed. Quite 
true, the treatment must be self-administered, an act of 
the will, but it should take the form of developing an 
attitude rather than of an explosive decision. 

There are two steps in the treatment, analysis and 
action with a new attitude. By analysis, the director 
probes into the boy’s past life and lays open the original 
set of emotional experiences out of which the complex 
grew. These had been subconscious and hidden. The boy 
was drowning in them.’* Now the director’s job is to 
make the boy face these causes. With younger boys it 
may not be prudent to frankly lay the causes before him. 
But generally these root causes should be revealed to 
the boy. When the boy sees the relation between his 
conduct and the complex, the reaction frequently is, 
“So that is what has been worrying me,” and the in- 
fluence is robbed of its power. He has at last been 
brought face to face with his problem and with reality. 
It is no longer a shadow. 

Occasionally the director can find a biography or novel 
for the boy in which a character has faced somewhat the 
same obstacles. As this character develops and unravels 
his problems, often enough many of the boy’s problems 
too will dissolve."** Dom Moore and others have had 
much success with this simple device. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE WORTHWHILE 





Once the boy has detected the causes, the problem is 
to convince him that a change of attitude is really worth- 
while ; that it is better to be a dull person acting naturally 
in a group than a self-contained cynic straining towards 
a neurosis ; that five cents actually gained is better than 
the dream of millions.’* After all, the man who is tone 
deaf does not focus his dreams on a music career. He 
must accept reality. So too with the boy. 


If the boy can be convinced of the value of such a 
change, the counsellor can discuss the boy’s plan of life. 
He may suggest raising or lowering his aspirations, or 
changing his attitudes on various aspects of himself or 
his environment. The boy’s attention, however, should 
never be drawn in a disparaging way to a failing for 
which he is in no way responsible. He should not be 
pitied openly but his possibilities should be held before 
him, else he may lose all confidence.** 

An American Catholic teacher proposes a fine motto 
for these boys. “I am only someone, but I am someone. 
I can’t do everything but I can do something. That I 
can't do everything is no reason for not doing what I 
can.” This is a motto that many an adult even would 
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wel adopt; it really contains a lesson that could have 
been inferred long ago from one of Our Lord’s parables, 
that of the talents.’® 


USE SPIRITUAL MOTIVATION 


RSP ET AEE BE IS me nce SI a TEI ER AIS cn NN 





The previous paragraph renders an easy transfer to 
the strongest field of motivation against the inferiority 
complex, the spiritual. Above all, in a Catholic high 
school should there be given this dynamic motivation, 
The spiritual can calm all fears, pierce all obstacles. The 
parable of the talents, for instance, can be a revelation 
to this type of boy, and a motive that can urge him on 
interiorly.** To prevent even this from discouraging him, 
however, some book which can generate spiritual con- 
fidence in God should be given to him. One excellent 
example is Fr. Considine’s little pamphlet “Confidence 
in God.” 

3ut better than all, it seems to me, there is an approach 
to the soul of this type of boy whicr: is most direct, 
expansive, encouraging and convincing. It is the convic- 
tion of the greatness of his own God-given personality, 
based on a bed-rock knowledge of humility. 

In humility the boy sees squarely his relation to God. 
By the knowledge of his own personality, he is en- 
couraged in his relations with others. In other words, 
there are two steps. First, the boy, insofar as he is able, 
is trained to see himself face to face with God, his 
relation to God, his creature-hood. The more this grows 
on him, the more his relation to God is magnified, the 
more he sees of the supreme importance of God, the 
less will he worry about his dealings with others, the 
less he will fear to mix with them. Concomitant with 
this conviction, he should be taught too to realize the 
value of his own personality. He is too liable to under- 
rate himself. He must be made to realize his divine im- 
portance. There is little danger of extreme emphasis on 
this point, for the temperament of this type of boy is 
continually slipping in the other direction. 

He must be made to realize that God has given him 
a personality with its abilities and deficiencies and that 
his is different from that of anyone else in the world. 
Consequently God has destined him to attain a certain 
goal in life, and no one, absolutely no one, can attain 
that goal but himself. This thought should be proposed to 
him as a challenge, a thrill, while avoiding every sound 
of discouragement. His heart which has shrivelled must 


(Continued on page 207) 
11Moore, Dynamic Psychology, p. 247. 
127bid. p. 247. Especially, Moore, Personal Mental Hygiene, 
p. 178 and in the index under bibliotherapy. 
13D ynamic Psychology, p. 24. 
*Allers, op. cit., p. 97. 
15 bid. 16Matt. 25,14. 
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TOWARD INTELLIGENT 
~ PATRIOTISM 


By SISTER MARY XAVIER, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


HAT are we fighting for? Why the 

long “cold” war which has ever more 
surely pointed up irreconcilable differences between 
nations ? 

If this question were put to the average college stu- 
dent, the probable answer would be—the American way 
of life. This patriotic reply would, however, be found 
to express a variety of values according to the training 
and perception of the speaker. To most young people 
itis a vague term implying our high standard of material 
prosperity happily regained after the throes of depres- 
sion and total war; to others it conveys a vague altru- 
ism based on an equally vague concept of the equality 
of all men ; or to some it means the support of a doctrine 
of isolationism. All of these interpretations miss the 
essence of our American way of life as demanded in 
our Declaration of Independence and guaranteed by our 
Founding Fathers in the American Constitution. 


WEEKLY OPEN FORUM HOUR 


i eereestesemmn nN ae ee 


To afford all of our students in the course of their 
college career some opportunity to know and appreciate 
the real character of our American democracy, we 
effected a plan to include a special study of this subject 
in the sophomore weekly open forum hour. This hour 
is one of the four hours of English required of all 
sophomores both semesters. Its primary purpose is to 
have the girls study the chief techniques of public dis- 
cussion now in current use; also to acquire a basic 
working knowledge of parliamentary procedure. It af- 
fords each student a rich opportunity to develop the 
Power to think on her feet, to meet objectively views 
different from her own, and to lead as well as to partici- 
pate in varied forms of group discussion. 
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The selection of suitable discussion themes is essen- 
tial both to the aim of the hour and the spirit which 
permeates the meetings. A series of integrated units on 
American political and social life has, so far, proved 
highly constructive. Such knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of our constitutional philosophy and their appli- 
cation in American life is too important to all potential 
voters to limit its study to politics and history majors, 
or to students of special ethics. This training may well 
be acquired early enough in the student’s career to en- 
rich her general background for later studies in philos- 
ophy and social science, whether she pursues them for- 
mally or informally. Our aim is to prepare the girls for 
intelligent understanding of and participation in the 
modern social order by a knowledge of the past and 
its vital application to the present. 


SIX PANELS DEVOTED TO THREE MAJOR TOPICS 


The subject matter of one project, six panels on the 
Constitution, falls into three major topics, to each of 
which two discussion periods are allotted. The first 
studies the relationship of the individual and the State; 
the second covers the historical background of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 and examines the philo- 
sophic principles expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. The final subject is an 
analysis of the Constitution itself. 

In the first problem many basic principles are pre- 
liminary to any sound discussion of man and the State. 
Man’s own nature and his supernatural destiny, as well 
as the origin of the State, have a direct influence on our 
concepts of rights. Consequently this groundwork has to 
be thoroughly understood. Erroneous principles such as 
the social contract and force theories are examined, to- 
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gether with modern examples of governments founded 
upon such assumptions. Since the State belongs to the 
people, and exists solely for their true good, the exact 
nature of citizenship—both state and federal—is de- 
fined. Its acquisition by naturalization and the status 
of aliens are likewise explained. The student can then 
see why the individual’s rights, duties, and privileges 
correspond to his degree of relationship to the State. 


WIDE RANGE OF STIMULATING PROBLEMS 


As for the State itself, the nature of sovereignty with 
its two-fold implications is thoroughly considered. Ex- 
ternal sovereignty and the right to independence involve 
such interesting problems as aggression, justifiable inter- 
vention, and non-intervention. Internal sovereignty ai- 
fords ample discussion on questions of ovér-population 
and emigration; poverty of resources and free trade; 
and the duties of the State toward immigrants. In the 
course of treating the primary and secondary functions 
of the State in promoting the common ‘good, a wide 
range of stimulating problems comes up. Those which 
create the greatest interest usually concern’public relief, 
industrial regulation, and public health, safety, morals 
and religion. Emphasis in discussion, however, concen- 
trates upon the basic principles involved. 

This first phase of the study brings out several funda- 
mental principles: the divine source of the State’s au- 
thority from the consent of the governed ; the inalienable 
rights of man which no government can justly deny ; 
and the moral obligation of obedience to civil‘laws passed 
for the true common good. 

After this introduction to principles and problems of 
government, the next topic is the background of the 
constitutional convention. Here the student must realize 
fully how this Convention of 1787 was a second Ameri- 
can revolution. She sees why the personnel had to over- 
come all but insurmountable obstacles. Used to the popu- 
lar colonial governments, the people’s representatives 
had fought to preserve their local governments as sover- 
eign states; the Articles of Confederation had already 
proved their weakness; hence a new Constitution was 
desirable. She becomes acquainted, too, with the long- 
view statecraft of Madison, so ably expressed in his 
Federalist papers, the genius of Hamilton as financier, 
and the legal acumen of Jefferson. Because these men, 
like James Wilson and Charles Carroll—the one ‘Cath- 
olic participant ‘in the convention—all recognized the 
reasonableness of the Christian liberalism as expounded 
by St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century and re- 
iterated by St. Robert Ballarmine in the seventeenth, our 
framers of the Constitution were able to avoid the pitfalls 
of eighteenth century European liberalism: As the trying 
discussions revealed a series of problems and possible 
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compromises, the members of the constitutional conven- 
tion effected a conservative reaction to the forces of dis- 
order and disunion. A radical shift in purpose took place, 
ultimately constituting a greater political revolution than 
the separation of the colonies from England. The finished 
work of the Convention wrote a new chapter in politi- 
cal history. The American Constitution stood, and still 
stands, a unique political document. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CONSTITUTION MERITS ATTENTION 


Such is the historical background of our Constitution. 
Its political philosophy, however, merits equal atten- 
tion. Our hour is, therefore, devoted to a study of the 
basic relations between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, Were the demands of the Declara- 
tion justified according to Christian ethics? Analysis 
reveals that the early Americans stood for the natural 
rights theory, the doctrine of popular sovereignty, the 
principle that state authority is limited, not absolute (as 
the divine right theory flowing from the Renaissance 
period assumes) ; and upheld the right of revolution. In 
principle, the Declaration squares with Catholic thought. 
The remaining portion of the document takes up the 
facts in the situation, justifying the American revolt 
against England. Using St. Thomas’ four requisites of a 
just revolution as the Christian norm, the students weigh 
the proof given in the Declaration with the facts attested 
by history. Their conclusions are unqualified. Further- 
more, they point out the nature of each grievance stated 
in the document and explain to what extent it was 
righted by the Bill of Rights. 

Our American tradition is truly Christian in inspira- 
tion and authority. It stems not from Rousseau’s political 
theory which denies God-given rights, nor from the 
Lockesian ideal although partly identical with it, but 
from the theory developed throughout medieval Chris- 
tendom and exponded by St. Thomas. 

The final topic of the series studies the Constitution as 
the keystone of our democracy, specifically fulfilling the 
objectives set forth in the preamble, and preserving its 
value as a living document by means of timely amend- 
ments. 


STATE RIGHTS ESTABLISHED 


In the first four articles of the Constitution a nice 
balance is established between the comprehensive powers 
of the federal government and the rights of the states. 
The principle of check and balance, the elastic powers 
of the President, the peculiar function of the Supreme 
Court as final arbiter on the construction and constitu- 
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tionality of laws—all these points with their detailed 
ramifications reveal the constitutional’ means to achieve 
“perfect union, establish justice and domestic tranquil- 
lity.” The “blessings of liberty” promised in the pre- 
amble are real. Each citizen, native or naturalized, is 
guaranteed his inalienable rights, due protection, and 
justice in the courts, The government is his government ; 
he has a right to voice his will through self-chosen repre- 
sentatives. Our Constitution also provides for the gen- 
eral welfare by affording means of common defense and 
by securing necessary taxation with which to carry out 
the government’s functions. 

The Constitution, however, was not intended to be 
the last word in American political thought. It was 
rather a broad outline embodying human and divine wis- 
dom in its principles, but leaving to future generations 
the task of filling in the detail necessitated by the rapid 
expansion and development of our country’s vast poten- 
tialities. It was to be a living instrument by the very 
extent of the powers entrusted to all three departments. 
Just the “commerce clause” alone, with its varied con- 
structions under Marshall, Taney, and Waite, exempli- 
fies the foresight of the Founding Fathers. Through 
amendments the Constitution was to be a living and 
growing document. 

Such, briefly, is the content of the students’ discus- 
sions. The matter is splendid, but its very importance 
created a problem in preparation. It was difficult to ob- 
tain (at least on all phases of the work) fairly brief but 
adequate and authoritative treatment of basic material. 
There was always the danger of letting the typical sopho- 
more get lost in the magnificent woods of an extensive 
scholarly treatise. In the panels, too, an alert student 
leader has to shunt off discussions of interesting but 
relevant material whereby effective emphasis and valu- 
able time are lost. 


OBSERVABLE GAINS 


Although from one year to another specific topics may 
vary and current events sharpen critical thinking along 
different lines, the main trends of the course cannot 
become outmoded. Several definite gains are observable. 
The students possess both a new interest in the civics of 
high school days and a fresh realization of the voter’s 
duties and privileges, With their newly acquired store 
of sound principles and organized factual information, 
the girls evince a keener zest for articles on current eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems, and have at their 
command a knowledge of good authorities to whom they 
can refer as need arises. A final expression of their reac- 
tion to this program of study and discussion is found in 
the resolutions presented by the committee at the close 
of the last session. 


WHEREAS, the Constitution is based on Catho- 
lic philosophic principles set forth by St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; and 

WHEREAS, this document was formulated by 
men with great foresight ; and 

WHEREAS, it has proved itself sufficiently flex- 
ible in meeting all of the changes occurring in over 
one hundred and fifty years ; therefore, 

We, as Catholic College students, RESOLVE to 
uphold the Constitution outselves by good citizen- 
ship, and to spread the knowledge of its principles 
to all seeking true freedom under law ; 

We further RESOLVE to accept our share of 
responsibility in making its Christian principles the 
safeguard of human rights throughout the world. 


Such convictions offer hope for the preservation of the 
Christian, the true American, way of life. 


Guiding the High School Boy 


(Continued from page 204) 


teexpanded delicately until he has gained sutficient con- 
fidence to master his environment. 

So, we see that the boy can be brought from his in- 
‘curity by natural and supernatural motivation. Both 
must be combined. And it will take a keen and humble 
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counsellor to do it. But it will be worth it. He will, 
in a sense, be creating. New talent will appear, new abili- 
ties which are almost unbelievable. There is so much 
power in a boy if only he can be understood. 





A LA SALLIAN HERITAGE 


By BROTHER ADELBERT JAMES, F.S.C. 


357 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New York 


HE happy concurrence of the Saint 

La Salle Year and the issuance of a 
papal brief naming St. John Baptist De La Salle, the 
Patron of All Teachers, has focused new attention on 
this 17th century educational genius. Several new studies 
have appeared that have thrown clearer light upon De La 
Salle as a man, a saint, an educational reformer, and a 
patron of teachers. Indeed, the Saint’s life and labors are 
enjoying a complete reevaluation that seems destined 
to place him above any reputation he has previously held, 
save that which was in the mind of the Church at his 
canonization and in the hearts of his confreres and the 
people of Rouen, who whispered on the morning of his 
death, “The Saint is dead!” 


REEVALUATION OF SAINT’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


This recent reevaluation stresses his radical departure 
from the beaten paths of educational practice that had 
failed to provide adequate solutions for the growing 
problems of training the poor youth of France. It em- 
phasizes De La Salle’s glorious concept of the role of a 
teacher as a molder of souls, and explains in this light 
the inception of the first normal schools, the painstaking 
attention to beginning teachers, and the lucidity and 
thoroughness of the Conduct of Schools and other 
pedagogical writings. In addition to a restatement of the 
heroicity of his virtues, modern authors are stressing 
De La Salle’s spiritual contribution as a vigorous op- 
ponent of Jansenism, as a strong proponent of mental 
prayer and meditation, as a lover of children, and as the 
founder of a religious congregation that has spread its 
good works all over the globe. 

In the estimation of many, the founding of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools was the crowning 
achievement of St. John Baptist De La Salle. In estab- 
lishing it on a firm spiritual footing, in refusing to 
permit it to be localized to any particular city or province 
of France, in renouncing all radical innovations that 
might have changed the nature or work of the newly 
formed congregation, De La Salle provided a stabilizing 
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structure for his work. Unlike that of other educational 
innovators, De La Salle’s work did not die with him 
It lives on in the practices of the Brothers of the Chris. 
tian Schools. Today, aided by the grace of God and the 
experience of two hundred and seventy-one years, 14,40) 
Brothers continue the La Sallian system of education 
in some 1,350 schools in sixty-three countries. 

When De La Salle died in 1719, there were 273 
Brothers in the Congregation, staffing 26 schools. All 
but one of these were in France. The lone exception 
was that in Rome, started at his request by one of his 
earliest companions, Brother Gabriel Drolin. By the time 
of the French Revolution in 1789, there were 1,00 
Brothers teaching some 36,000 pupils in 125 schools. 
Were it not for the few establishments outside the 
boundaries of France, the Congregation might not have 
survived the laws of suppression and the reign of terror 
that came with the Revolution. Here was a trial of fire 
that brought the Congregation almost to the brink of 
destruction, yet also gave it its first martyrs and the 
attendant graces for a glorious second spring. 

Reduced to almost thirty men at the height of the 
Revolution, the Congregation bounded back under the 
protection of Cardinal Fesch, and in thirty years had 
regained all of its lost ground. This expansion has 
continued despite the heavy crosses fashioned by the 
Kulturkampf in Germany, the expulsion from France 
under the anti-clerical laws of 1904, the persecutions 0! 
Calles in Mexico, the communist mass murders in Spait, 
and the devastation caused in Europe, North Africa, and 
the Far East by recent wars. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES OF THE BROTHERS 


—————— 


Keeping pace with the spread of De La Salle’s work 
in the western world, have been the missionary activities 
which were started in 1817 on the Island of Reunion 
At the present time, some 1,250 Christian Brothers, 
cluding 415 native Brothers, are pursuing the work 0 
Christian education in 175 mission schools. The latest 
opened last year, is in Sarawak, Borneo. 
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In missionary countries, as in Christian, the Brothers 
follow the directives and example of their Founder in 
establishing the types of schools that will best meet the 
temporal and spiritual needs of youths confided to their 
care. Thus, in Belgian Congo the Brothers conduct two 
schools for the training of native civil service employees 
and another for the development of native arts in woods 
and metals. In Bomana, New Guinea, they staff a tech- 
nical school and a professional training school for native 
teachers. In Mukden, Manchuria, prior to communist 
oppression, the mission school was a junior seminary 
for Chinese students preparing for the priesthood. Fol- 
lowing the reorganization of the Japanese educational 
system after World War II, the Brothers opened a high 
school and an asylum for war orphans. The American 
Missionary Brothers labor in De La Salle College, 
Philippines, and in Nicaragua where they develop the 
trades of carpentry, shoemaking, and printing on the 
primary and secondary levels. 



























EDUCATIONAL EFFORT SHOWS DIVERSITY 















The diversity of educational effort is even more easily 
illustrated in the Christian world. In the United States 
where they have been engaged in teaching for 106 
years, some 1,760 Brothers in five provinces conduct 
elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, 
military academies, houses of correction, orphan asy- 
lums, normal schools and colleges. In Canada, in addi- 
tion to these, the sons of De La Salle staff the school 
of pedagogy of the University of Montreal and the 
school of commerce of the University of Laval. The 
Brothers in Italy are professors of catechetics in seven 
major seminaries. Brother Leone di Maria, F.S.C. is 
supervisor of religious education in the public schools of 
Italy, and is consultant on Catechetics to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. Recently, the Holy See dele- 
gated to the Christian Brothers the charge of five schools 
devoed to the education and rehabilitation of Italian chil- 
dren mutilated as a result of World War II. The Belgian 
Province conducts an agricultural school in Carlsbourg, 
and the renowned St. Luke’s Schools of Art and Archi- 
tecture, founded in 1862. These Schools, seven in num- 
ber, are celebrated for their courses in liturgical arts, 
architecture, painting, sculpturing, interior decoration, 
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mes All this is not a far cry from the activities of St. La 
1 ak Salle’s day. In his Rule, he wrote for the Brothers: 
ctivities The end of this Institute is to give a Christian 
union | ducation to children; it is for this purpose the 
ers, © Brothers keep schools, that having the children 
work o under their care from morning until evening, they 

» latest, may teach them to lead good lives, by instructing 





them in the mysteries of our holy religion and by 
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inspiring them with Christian maxims; and thus 
give them a suitable education. 

The necessity of this Institute is very great, be- 
cause working people and the poor, being usually 
little instructed, and being occupied all day in gain- 
ing a livelihood for themselves and family, cannot 
give their children the needed instruction nor a 
suitable Christian education. It was to procure 
this advantage for the children of working people 
and of the poor that the Christian Schools were 
established. 


How broadly this was to be interpreted he himself 
illustrated by a series of startling changes from the 
curriculum standards of his day: by establishing the 
first normal school; by opening a school of navigation 
for the sons of merchant marine men in Calais and a 
trade school in stocking weaving in the parish of St. 
Sulpice in Paris; and by maintaining a boarding school 
for the Irish boys whose parents had exiled themselves 
in the company of England’s unfortunate James II. 

Keeping pace with the regular operation of schools 
have been a number of concurrent activities intimately 
allied to the work of Christian education. Since St. De 
La Salle’s time, the Christian Brothers have edited text- 
books either because there were no pedagogically sound 
books available, or because those available lacked Chris- 
tian tone. At this time, some seventy to eighty textbooks 
in religion are published in many languages, and practi- 
cally every province edits a series of texts in the secular 
sciences and arts. In many areas, professional maga- 
zines serve a wide reading public of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The La Salle Catechist and The Journal 
of Arts and Letters are American samples of this type 
of activity. In Italy the Brothers published Sussidi, the 
national catechetical periodical, and Bulletin des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, an international journal on the Brothers’ 
educational activities. Two other professional magazines 
that enjoy a wide circulation in Europe are Catéchistes 
published by the Brothers in France, and Revue de Péd- 
agogie, edited in Belgium. 


ANOTHER SPIRITUAL LEGACY 


TAL 





Another spiritual legacy bequeathed to the Christian 
Brothers by their Founder is an ardent devotion to the 
Christ Child. By his writings, precepts, and example, 
De La Salle inspired his disciples to study this Sacred 
Model if they would be successful in forming other 
Christs in the youths placed under their charge. The 
Congregation, under the patronage of the Holy Child, 
has perpetuated this tradition by reciting daily prayers 
in honor of the Divine Child and by dedicating the 
twenty-fifth of each month to His special service. Al- 
ways propagated among the Brothers’ pupils, this de- 
votion has more recently blossomed into the Archcon- 
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fraternity of the Divine Child Jesus as an answer to 
godless education. 

The dawn of the present century witnessed a crucial 
period for Catholic schools in Europe. In the govern- 
ment of France, anti-clericals and atheists succeeded 
in enacting legislation aimed at dechristianizing edu- 
cation. The infamous laws of 1901 and 1904 forbade 
religious congregations to teach in France, and the 
Christian Brothers alone were forced to close well over 
a 1,000 schools caring for 200,000 pupils. 

The Brothers met this challenge by re-dedicating 
themseives and their boys to the Christ Child in a 
world-wide association of prayer. The objectives, be- 
yond the alleviation of the immediate anti-religious per- 
secution, included the ultimate victory of Catholic edu- 
cation and an increase of vocations to religious teaching. 
The organization of this impetrative crusade was placed 
in the hands of Brother Evagre, F.S.C., the Provincial 
in the Holy Land, who appropriately placed the head- 
quarters in the Brothers’ school in Bethlehem. In 1909, 
Pope Pius X raised the association to the dignity of 
an archconfraternity, and he and succeeding Pontiffs 
have enriched it with innumerable favors and indul- 
gences. 

Every Christian Brothers’ school has a chapter of 
the A.D.C. Besides directing the monthly novena in 
honor of the Christ Child, these units sponsor religious 
activities that meet particular local needs. These may 
include: Catholic Action, promotion of the Catholic 


press, religious vocation campaigns, Propogation of the 
Faith drives, discussion club activities, and catechetical 
work among less fortunate youths, In the United {cates 
a quarterly magazine, The Messenger of the Divine 
Child serves as a national publication for members of 
the Archconfraternity. 


THE CATECHETICAL UNION 


Another interesting development of the La Sallian 
apostolate is the Catechetical Union of the Holy Crucifix 
and of Mary Immaculate, an independent, secular in- 
stitute that flourishes today in Turin, Italy, and that 
bids well to spread to other parts of the world. It hails 
as its founder, Brother Teodoreto, F.S.C., and as one 
of its principal patrons, St. John Baptist De La Saiie. 

In 1906, while Brother Teodoreto was following the 
exercises of the second novitiate at Lembecq-lez-Hal, 
Belgium, he was impressed by reports of work done by 
alumni groups in the field of Catholic Action. Upon his 
return to Turin, he gathered about him a nucleus of 
former students and prepared them for the lay apostolate 
in the special area of catechetics. At the same time, in 
another section of Turin, a'saintly Franciscan lay broth- 
er, Brother Leopold, O.F.M., was seeking a means to 
promote a special devotion to the crucifix and the five 
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wounds of Jesus Crucified. It is reported that Brothe, 
Leopold was favored with several visions of Our Lor 
speaking to him from the cross and in one of these jt 
was promised that the devotion would soon receive a. 
tention. 

Providentially, Brother Leopold and Brother Teodor. 
eto met. The latter printed copies of the devotional pray. 
ers and inspired the members of his catechetical union 
with a desire to propagate them. In 1914, Auguste 
Cardinal Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin, granted can. 
onical approval to the Union to teach religion in the 
archdiocese. Ten years later, his successor, Archbishop 
Joseph Gamba, urged the group to beceme a secular 
institute, thereby enabling them to remain in the world 
but to draw the benefits of the three vows of religion, 
He asked Brother Teodoreto to draft the rules. In sue. 
cessive steps, the rules and objectives of the Union were 
examined by the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
made conformable to the papal decree, Provida mater 
ecclesia, promulgated in 1947 for such institutes, and 
finally approved as a diocesan secular institute on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948. 


OBJECTIVES OF UNION OF THE HOLY CRUCIFIX 


The three objectives of the Union of the Holy Cruci- 
fix and Mary Immaculate are: (1) the sanctification 
of the individual members; (2) the propagation of de- 
votion to Christ crucified; (3) the apostolate through 
teaching catechism. 

The Union's apostolate of teaching religion embraces 
several phases. The first of these consists in catechetical 
instruction in parish schools on a sort of Sunday-school 
and vacation time program. This also includes recre- 
ational guidance similar to America’s C.Y.O. program 
The second is the so-called “Mass of the Poor.” To 
severai secluded chapels in Turin, come each Sunday 
and HelyJay, the poor and destitute. Some are ur 
fortunate human derelicts who would otherwise avoid 
the crowds attending the parish churches. Attended by 
members of the Catechetical Union, these poor people 
«re bathed, shaved, given a hot meal, fresh clothes and, 
more important, the benefits of Mass, the sacraments, 
and some religious instruction. 

A third activity of the Union consists in staffing the 
charity schools of arts and trades. Using the facilities a 
the Christian Brothers’ school buildings and their own 
Casa di Carita, the members of the Catechetical Union 
conduct gratuitous night school courses for adults. Local 
industrialists, impressed by the results, have lent it- 
valuable aid in the form of equipment. and professional 
advice. Ten such schools flourish in and about Turin 
Naturally, the basic course is religion, directed at the @ 
pacity and needs of the laborers who attend. 

Mention has been made of the individual work 
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men like Brother Teodoreto, Brother Evagre, Brother 
Leone. Quite obviously, reams of paper could be de- 
yoted to similar outstanding men who perfornied singu- 
lar tasks or made unique contributions. There could be 
special chapters on Brothers Facile and Justin, giants 
in the construction of the Canadian and American 
provinces ; of Brother Joseph, the twelfth superior gen- 
eral, who among other works, founded the Syndicat des 
Employes de Commerce et de I’ Industrie, a forerunner 
of the French Confederation of Christian Workers; of 
Brother Barnabas, outstanding American pioneer in 
boyology, who served on several presidential commit- 
tees on juvenile correction, who organized the Colum- 
bian Squires and who led the way in-the reform of 
institutional methods of child care; of Brother Marie 
Victorin, founder of the Institut Botanique and the 
Botanical Gardens of Montreal; of Brother Sigismundo, 
now director of the pontifical program for youth in Italy. 
The list is endless! 


LA SALLIAN SPIRITUALITY 


While much of the emphasis during the Saint La 
Salle year has been placed on the educational heritage 
bequeathed by De La Salle, it should not be overlooked 
that first and foremost, he is a Saint. His was a life of 
preeminent holiness. Well could he have echoed the 
words of St. Paul, ‘“Imitate me as I also imitate Christ.” 
With the clear vision of a saint, he patterned a way of 
life for his sons that could likewise lead them to holi- 
ness. Thus would they be not only better able to achieve 
their first purpose of personal sanctification, but also 
more fit to channel the graces of God into the souls they 
instruct. 

Basic to La Sallian spirituality is the two-fold spirit 
of faith and zeal. By faith the Brother lives entirely for 
his Creator, seeing. in all things the will of God in his 
regard. Through menial prayer, frequent reflection on 
the holy Presence :of God, :and:a sacramental life, he 
strives to remove from: the zealous apostolate all self- 
seeking and personal glory. For him, “to live is Christ 
and to die is gain.” 

The seeds of St. La Salle’s spiritual program have 
yielded a harvest of-saintly. souls who have died in the 
odor of sanctity, Some have received official recognition 
of the Church. First of these was Blessed Brother 
Solomon (1745-1792), martyred along with a group of 
other religious in the Carmelite monastery of Paris 
during the French Revolution. His beatification came 
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in 1926. The causes of seven otner martyred Brothers 
of the French Revolution are progressing in individual 
dioceses. The same is true of the 160 Brothers butchered 
for the Faith by the communists during the recent Span- 
ish civil war, and of Brother Adrien Marie and Adolph 
Francis, killed in Mexico in 1914 by the anti-clerical 
faction of President Calles. 

Others have given evidence of saintly lives lived in 
peaceful times. Typical of this daily martyrdom of de- 
votion to duty is Blessed Brother Benildus (1805-1862). 
As Director of a school in Saugues, France, for over 20 
years, Brother Benildus was a model of every virtue. 
The fruits of his apostolate are apparent in the 260 
priestly and religious vocations that came within his 
sphere of influence. Three other causes that are ad- 
vancing rapidly are those of Brother Mutien Marie 
(1841-1917), teacher for years in a grade school in 
Malonne, Belgium ; Brother Miguel (1854-1910), direc- 
tor of schools, textbook author and master of novices 
in Quito, Ecuador, and Brother Exuperin (1829-1905), 
saintly assistant superior general of the Congregation. 

Eleven other causes have been introduced and are 
progressing through the investigation of Diocesan Coun- 
cils. Two of the latest are Brother Mutien Marie of 
Ciney, nephew of the servant of God previously men- 
tioned, and Brother Ildefonse Marie, whose cause is 
receiving the devoted attention of the Bishop of the 
Maronite Rite in the Lebanon area. 


A MERE CAPSULE STORY, NECESSARILY 


What has preceded is a mere capsule story of the 
sons of St. John Baptist De La Salle. Behind the more 
spectacular scenes of educational accomplishments and 
obvious sanctity is the average Christian Brother garbed 
in black soutane and white rabat. His classroom work, 
his ‘activities in athletics and extra-curricular work, his 
preparation of lessons and his private study, are all 
part of a program of bringing the message of Christ to 
boys and young men. They grow to love him, and even 
in old age they like to call themselves, “Brothers’ Boys.” 

As they commemorate the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of their Founder’s birth, the Brothers of the: Chris- 
ian Schools see in their own expansion and development 
the wisdom of his foresight and guidance. To them, he 
grows in stature with each passing year. Under his new 
title of “Patron of All Teachers” they. must share him 
now with all others engaged in the work of education. 
This they are eager to do. 





FINDING a VISION of LIFE 
Through Literature 


By SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, 0.S.B. 


Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas 


HE English III class was discussing 

T. S. Eliot’s “Hollow Men.” Sud- 
denly one rebellious member raised the dreadful ques- 
tion, “I don’t see what use this is all going to be to us. 
It won’t help me bake a better apple pie.” 


Before the teacher could marshall forces for an an- 
swer, a reply came from a little girl with smoky dark 
eves and hair and a bright plaid dress, “Maybe not. But 
it will make a lot of difference in what goes on in your 
head while you’re making the pie.” 


Perhaps the greatest value of the literature class for 
high school students is the tremendous chance it has 
to make a difference in what goes on in the heads of the 
students. Literature, if it is taught as an interpretation 
of life, builds a vision of life for the young minds busy 
in tearing poems apart and putting them back together 
again. In order that it can build the vision, it must be 
taught analytically of course. The days of the vague 
question, “Why is this poem beautiful?” are over. It 
was questions of that nature which made the field of 
literature closed to all but the dreamer, scoffed at by the 
boy with hands clever at making things or by the farm 
youngster whose future lay in fields and orchards—the 
stuff of poetry, ironically enough. 


Today, the teaching of literature has gone analytic. 
Teachers have discovered that if one takes a poem or 
story apart to see how it’s made and what its secret 
of life is, the glory of the work is not harmed at all— 
not any more than is the life of a cell when put under 
a microscope. Teachers have discovered that a poem 
or story can uncover worlds of meaning to every type 
of student—the scientist, the mechanic, the farmer, the 
dressmaker, the piebaker, the dreamer. For all these 
types make up life, and life is the subject of literature. 
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CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL ANALYSIS 


For the successful analysis of a piece of literature in 
a high school textbook, all one needs is a fairly sane 
view of life, a normal condition of health, and a few 
good questions. Fortunately one no longer needs to be 
able to give ten facts about the author including birth, 
death, cities where he lived, places where he studied. 
The best poems stand alone, unattached to the person of 
the author, because the best poems make an objective 
revelation about life to which the reader has as much 
right as the author. 

The few good questions can be simply lined up on the 
blackboard and considered in some such order as this: 

1. What is the thought which the poet was trying to 
get across? 

2. What particular way (or subject matter) did he 
choose for the conveyance of the thought? (A picture of 
nature, a story, a simple statement of his thoughts?) 

3. How did he make his thought or message concrete 
(come to life) ? What word pictures or figures of speech 
did he use? 

4. What is the feeling of the poem? Is it lofty or 
ridiculous, sad, majestic, happy, peaceful, cynical? 

5. Have you ever had the thoughts revealed in this 
poem? If not, is it possible that others may have had 
them? Are they true to the lives of good men? Of bad 
men? 

6. Did the poem give you a new thought? A new way 
of looking at things which you have already seen? 

7. Is the thought of the poem a big, grand one—one 
which is worth while remembering and thinking about, 
or is it one which amuses only? 

8. How do the words in the poem fit the thought and 
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feeling ? If the thought, tor example, is solenin and peace- 
ful, are the words also smooth in sound and solemn in 
the pictures they call up? 7 

9, Are the word pictures or the figures of speech true 
to life, or true in themselves? (For example, can Shel- 
ley’s “dead thoughts” in “Ode to the West Wind” truly 
be compared with seeds?) 

From the answers to these questions and to others 
which will suggest themselves, students can come to a 
fair evaluation of the poem. They will not need to know 
whether the editor of the textbook thought it a good 
poem. They will themselves know whether or not it made 
a point well and consistently. 














STUDENTS’ LIVES UNCONSCIOUSLY ENRICHED 
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Out of critical evaluation of literature, then, will come 
unconsciously an enriched view of life. The things which 
goon “in their heads” while students bake apple pies 
at home, work behind a grocery counter, or ride a trac- 
tor, are bound to be a little different from their having 
looked at thoughts in books to see whether they are 
true and beautiful. 

I remember one day teaching Browning’s “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” to a group of high school seniors. We read the 
first stanza : 











Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life for which the first was made. 






and puzzled expressions came on the faces of the students. 

“You don’t agree?” I asked. “Well, what is the best 
time of your life?” 

“Right now,” they said. “Everyone says that these are 
the best years of our lives.” 

“Well, do you think they are?” I asked them. “Are 
you as happy as you want to be right now, as peaceful, 
as settled ?”” 

They looked a little troubled. Some admitted that they 
were not, that their future looked uncertain, that they 
did not know yet what they wanted to be, that little dis- 
appointments like not having a prom date could upset 
them unreasonably, that maybe these 17-year-old days 
were not the best. 

“Do you think Browning is right?” I asked them. 

They were not sure. The poor old man who feebly 
edged his way along the street with a cane did not look 
8 entirely happy either, but rather pitiful, they thought. 

€ were getting deeper and deeper into the purpose 
of life, into what makes up a really successful and happy 
life, into what composes the peace of soul which every- 
one really seeks. We were realizing that true richness 
in old age must be aimed at throughout life. Finally I 
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said, since many of the class members were farm young- 
sters: 

“Does your father, when it is June, go out into the 
field golden with harvest and say to the wheat, ‘You're 
no good. The time of your real glory was when you were 
little green shoots just coming up out of the ground.’ ” 

“Why, that makes it all different, Sister,” someone 
said happily. “That makes it look nice to grow old.” 


STUDENTS ENTITLED TO VISION OF LIFE 


We had come closer to a vision of life as God meant 
it to be—all through the irreverent procedure of ques- 
tioning whether or not the great Browning was right in. 
the thought he expressed in his poem. 

Literature will give this vision of life, a by-product of 
the course to which every kind of student is entitled 
whether he is the dreamy “English” kind or not. In fact, 
a close parallel can be drawn at the very beginning of any 
course in English between the evaluation of a work of 
literature and the evaluation of a life. This is what I 
mean. 

Basically, the questions upon which we determine the 
worth of a poem, for example, are these: 

1. Is its purpose noble? 

2. Is its theme—the idea around which it moves— 
true to life? 

3. Are the inner parts of the poem which accomplish 
the purpose and convey the theme “functional”? (Do 
they do the job?) 

+. Are the inner parts of the poem beautiful or ap- 
propriate in themselves (the figures of speech, the 
words, the rhythm) ? 

If the answers to the above questions is “Yes,” the 
poem belongs to the great. If the purpose and idea of the 
work are trivial, the poem may be a success in part, but 
it is not noble. 

The same four questions can be put to a life. If a 
life has a noble purpose, a worthy inner meaning, if the 
daily little actions of the years contribute to the purpose 
and carry forward the idea of the life, if the daily little 
actions are also beautiful in themselves—then the life 
belongs with the great. Obviously anyone can build such 
a life for himself. 

Such a view of the relationship of literature to life 
can make both mean more to the high school student 
of today, that lucky inheritor of all the experiments by 
which English teachers have tried to “sell” their prod- 
uct. Such a view will, I believe, draw all students into 
a gladder view of life, making a great deal of difference 
in what goes on in their heads as they cut the wheat- 
fields, bake the pies, click the typewriters, and work on 
the assembly lines of America. 
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SAINT PETER FOURIER 
and Popular Education 


By HUGH GRAHAM, Ph.D. 


Department of Education, John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


T. PETER FOURIER ( 1565-1640) 

lived in an age which was charac- 
terized by great social, economic, and political unrest. 
In many parts of Western Europe religion was at a 
low ebb and could no longer combat either the cruder 
forces of ignorance and superstition or the more insidi- 
ous influences of a false philosophy which defended or 
condoned laxity of morals. 

The reform of such an age demanded men of intelli- 
gence, determination, industry, and above all, spiritual 
strength. In St. Peter Fourier the Church found a sturdy 
champion, and society a devoted friend. While the im- 
mediate beneficiaries of his labors regarded him as a 
saint, the conditions of the age were such that official 
recognition of his virtues was slow in coming: he was 
declared venerable in 1679, beatified in 1730, and canon- 
ized in 1898. 

Several edifying “lives” of the saint have appeared; 
but most of these following the example of his first biog- 
rapher have been primarily concerned with representing 
him as a medieval ascetic. While there is no reason to 
question the depth and sincerity of his spiritual life, such 
“lives” give but a partial picture of this great man as he 
appears in his social and personal relations with Chris- 
tians of every station of life. Notwithstanding his volun- 
tary austerities, he was always moderate, indulgent, and 
considerate of others. He left an imprint on his age and 
the results of his labors have extended far beyond the 
limits of his native Lorraine. Even the best of his later 
biographers have done less than justice to his work as 
an educator ; hence the purpose of this essay is to show 
that he earned for himself a worthy place among the 
great Catholic educators of the seventeenth century. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The eldest of a family of four children Peter Fourier 
was born November 30, 1565 at Mirecourt, the chief 
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town in the Department of Vosges in the Duchy of Lor. 
raine. His father was a prosperous merchant, and since 
both of his parents were good Catholics the boy had an 
excellent start in life. At an early age he gave promise oj 
a priestly vocation and this was assiduously fostered. 

He received the rudiments of his formal education in 
the local parish school, but at the age of ten a private 
tutor was employed to teach him Latin. Before attaining 
his fourteenth year he was admitted to the University 
of Pont-a-Mousson which was located near the city of 
Nancy on the dividing line between the dioceses of Metz 
and Toul, This university had been established in the 
year 1572, seven years before Peter matriculated. It was 
founded for the defense of Catholic tradition against 
protestantism and was placed in charge of the Society 
of Jesus. At this time it had nearly one hundred pro- 
fessors and a student enrollment of. two thousand. The 
Jesuits taught theology and the arts (rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, etc.), while lay professors taught law and medicine. 

From 1579 to 1585 Peter pursued what in modem 
phraseology would be called an integrated program oi 
studies: first the classics and afterwards philosophy. 
During this time he lodged with one of the townsmen. 
In the house there were other young men and Peter 
became the tutor and guide of several of his fellow stv 
dents, many of whom belonged to the nobility of Lor 
raine. Thus while making his preparatory studies for 
the priesthood he became conscious of a second vocation, 
that of an educator of youth. 

At the age of.twenty, for reasons. that are not clear, 
he chose to enter the order of Canons; Regular instead 
of the stricter Society of Jesus, whom: as: teachers ant 
religious, he always respected highly. At; the end 0 
the year 1586 he pronounced the usual, vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience and on February 25, 1589, he 
was ordained priest. ; 

Then commenced a second period of studies at Ponte 
Mousson, and during the next six-years he devoted hin 
self to the study of civil and canon law and theology 
During the latter period of his sojourn at the Lorrain 
University, through the good offices of his Jesuit cousit 
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Father Jean Fourier, he became an assistant in the parish 
of St. "Martin-le-Vieux and there served his apprentice- 
ship in parochial ministry, 


PASTOR OF MATTAINCOURT 


For the next two years Father Fourier lived strictly 
according to the monastic rule in marked contrast with 
laxity of life of the worldly Religious who surrounded 
him. The very perfecticn of his life sufficed to render 
him the permanent censor ot his brethren. Two years 
later he was offered a choice of any one of three parishes 
and he deliberately chose the neglected parish of Mat- 
taincourt. Here was a field of endeavor which brought 
into play the full force and vigor of his apostolic zeal. 

The secret of the extraordinary success of the “good 
pastor of Mattaincourt” can be summarized by saying: 
he loved his parishioners and gave them an example of 
the virtues he preached, he instructed them in their 
duties, and guarded with zealous care the upbringing 
of their children. 

In many other ways he manifested marked pastoral 
zeal. He prepared his sermons carefully and invited 
other priests to aid him in his parish work. The Cate- 
chism with its accessories appeared to him a necessary 
complement to pulpit teaching. He borrowed the meth- 
ods of the Jesuits in giving instruction to his pupils and 
their parents by means of plays which were artistically 
produced. Religious instruction was also given in the 
form of dialogues which were declaimed from the plat- 
form by youths, who were transformed before the eyes 
of their parents into catechists and actors. He endeav- 
ored to render the place of worship attractive and added 
to the pomp of the ceremonies by the richness of the 
vestments, and the beauty of the music and singing. 
All these means he used to attract his parishioners and 
to increase their fervor in the practice of their religious 
duties. 

In the best sense of the word he was a social reformer. 
In temporal as well as spiritual matters as pastor of 
Mattaincourt he enjoyed almost sovereign authority. 
In a strictly legal manner he exercised the functions of 
judge over his flock, but he tempered justice with-Chris- 
tian charity. As an arbiter of peace he excelled in re- 
conciling married persons, parents, and neighbors who 
were estranged. Long before the introduction of rural 
and mutual loan associations he organized a fund: for 
the benefit of his financially embarrassed parishioners ; 
on this they might draw without giving security or pay- 
ing any interest. 

His spiritual and temporal administration of the parish 
of Mattaincourt was marked by many peculiar trials 
which are imperfectly known to us. But at least we know 
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that he became the model type of pastor throughout the 
whole of Lorraine. 

Apart from his successful discharge of his pastoral 
duties the two outstanding achievements of his busy 
life were the founding of the teaching congregation of 
Notre Dame and the reform and restoration of his own 
congregation, the Canons Regular, of which he was 
unanimously elected General in the year 1632. 

As has been noted young Fourier while still a student 
of philosophy became interested in the ministry of teach- 
ing. He appreciated the values of Christian education 
at the college level and longed to see them extended to 
the poorer classes. As pastor he soon displayed the same 
zeal in instructing the peasants of the Vosges, as did 
his masters at Pont-a-Mousson when they were teaching 
the elite of the nobility and wealthy bourgeoisie of Lor- 
raine. 

When in 1597 he took charge of the parish of Mat- 
taincourt he came to the conclusion that defective educa- 
tion of the children was the principal cause of the vices 
of both children and adults. It is true that already there 
was in existence a parish school but he was dissatisfied 
with it on two counts: it was mixed, that is, open to 
both sexes; and it was not free, nor did it accept the 
children of the poor. He preferred schools where subjects 
useful to all were taught gratuitously and separately to 
boys and girls. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CONGREGATION OF 
NOTRE DAME 


Scarcely had he entered on his pastoral duties when he 
tried, though unsuccessfully, to inspire with a vocation 
for teaching certain young aspirants to the priesthood, 
who were living under his roof in order to profit by his 
counsel and guidance. He was, however, more fortunate 
in what concerned the education of girls ; for he was able 
in 1598 to found the Congregation of Notre Dame, the 
first teaching congregation of women living in commun- 
ity who took a vow to accept as their chief function the 
gratuitous instruction of girls. 

Before discussing the wise provisions which St. Peter 
Fourier made for the guidance of his infant congregation 
it may be well to point out that during the sixteenth 
century a vigorous educational movement took place 
apparently simultaneously and spontaneously in different 
parts of the Catholic world. This found expression in 
numerous foundations which extended facilities for edu- 
cation to both sexes. 

A new era in the history of the education of Christian 
women began with the foundation of the Ursulines by St. 
Angela Merici (1474-1540). As early as 1516 she had 
begun to’establish schools in Brescia and in 1535 she and 
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her helpers took a solemn vow to devote themselves 
wholly to their duties as teachers. They were as yet 
uncloistered and lived in the homes of their parents or 
relatives. The first Ursulines were encouraged by St. 
Charles Borromeo who brought them to Milan and in 
1572 bound them to a common life with the usual three 
vows. They were soon introduced into French-speaking 
countries by Frances de Bermond at Avignon, by Ma- 
dame de Lestonnac at Bordeaux, by Anne of Xaintogne 
in Franche Comté, and by Madame de Ste. Beuve in 
Paris. 

It is not clear whether Father Fourier was inspired by 
these examples of religious zeal in other and distant parts 
of Christendom. It was probable that the awareness that 
evils existed was sufficient to stimulate him to seek a 
remedy. After due deliberation and fervent prayer he 
set about founding a new religious congregation, which 
at first consisted of but five persons : Alice Leclerc, Gante 
André, and three other pious young ladies of his parish. 
After a short novitiate they opened their first school for 
girls not far from Mattaincourt in the year 1598. The 
first approbation of the new congregation was obtained 
from the bishop of the diocese. The founder supplied the 
little group with a brief set of rules which he drew up 
in 1598 and 1603. Later he supplemented them by more 
elaborate codes in 1617 and 1640. In the earliest of these 
documents as in the later ones the object and end of the 
new congregation is declared to be the honor and glory 
of God, the salvation and perfection of souls, and the 
giving of help to one’s neighbor. This last included the 


definite injunction: “Faithfully and gratuitously to in- 
struct, or help to instruct, little girls to read, write, work, 
and serve God with fidelity, doing all out of pure love 
for our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


CONGREGATION FACED EARLY DIFFICULTIES 


The first years of the congregation were both difficult 
and obscure. The Sisters had not yet made any vows and 
they had received but an ordinary education, so that they 
were inadequately equipped for the task of training 
young minds. Besides they undertook a double task: 
teaching during the day from a sense of duty and at night 
doing penance by inclination. Two Jesuits who had made 
a passing visit, thought it necessary to warn Father 
Fourier that the Sisters’ excessive austerities were in- 
compatible with the fatigue of daily teaching. 

To his contemporaries, Fourier’s attempt to found a 
teaching congregation whose members were primarily 
schoolmistresses appeared to be a radical innovation. The 
most critical period of his work was that which preceded 
the approbation of the congregation by the Holy See. 
It was difficult to get a favorable opinion from the Ro- 
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man Curia for this singular novelty, instruction given to 
outsiders by cloistered nuns. The Church looked askance 
at the very idea of uncloistered religious women. St, 
Angela Merici labored for forty years to get approval 
of her Congregation of Ursulines and Mary Ward who 
founded the “England Ladies” at St. Omer in 1609 could 
not get papal approval unless she consented to having 
her congregation cloistered. 

Indeed neither the ecclesiastical authorities nor the 
laity could conceive any relation between the contem- 
plative and the active life. To quote Pingaud’s pertinent 
comment: “A convent in the midst of a town was a 
center from which a perpetual flame of sacrifice ascended 
straight to heaven without diffusing itself: it was only 
by degrees that people became accustomed to see it partly 
transformed into a refuge, a hospital, or a school.” 

Even when St. Francis de Sales wished in 1610 to 
dedicate the first nuns of St. Jeanne de Chantal to the 
“visitation” of the sick, he was obliged to yield to power- 
ful pressure and relegate his neophytes to a strict clois- 
ter. 

Owing to the state of current opinion Father Fourier 
was unable to establish what is today termed a convent 
school. The most he could hope for was to have a con- 
vent in close proximity to a school which was open to 
all. The school was the reason for the existence of the 
convent. 


PAPAL APPROVAL GRANTED 


After prolonged negotiations, facilitated by the good 
offices of the Jesuits and the Primate of Lorraine, the 
Congregation of Notre Dame received papal approval 
with certain restrictions. As regards the question of 
gratuitous instruction, however, Father Fourier always 
remained firm ; and he insisted on the authorization of a 
fourth vow, to be added to the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Prior to papal approval! in 1616 only 
seven houses of the congregation were in existence, but 
by the time of the founder’s death they had increased to 
fifty. On the eve of the Revolution they numbered 
eighty-four and had spread from Lorraine into France, 
the Rhineland, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 

The Congregation of Notre Dame was introduced into 
New France in 1657 by Marguerite Bourgeoys, superior 
of the Convent of Troyes. With four companions she 
opened a school and established the congregation of 
Notre Dame in Montreal. This congregation has had a 
distinguished career in the Dominion of Canada. 

Another branch of the same order, the Congregation 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, was organized in 
Bavaria at the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
new congregation followed along the lines of the consti- 
tutions of St. Peter Fourier, but with certain modifica- 
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tions demanded by the needs of the times. In 1847 the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame were introduced into the 
United States where they are today in charge of many 
parochial schools, orphanages, schools for Indians and 
negroes, and an institute for deaf mutes; they also con- 
duct several academies, high schools, and colleges. 


HIS EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 


A survey of the recorded facts of the career of St. 
Peter Fourier shows that in his zeal and devotion to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his fellow man, he had 
great faith in the value of a sound education for all 
children regardless of sex or social rank. In education 
he saw a remedy for many of the ills and disorders exist- 
ing among the poor and laboring class. He had a high 
ideal of the importance of the teacher’s calling. To a 
fellow religious he wrote: ‘Teaching is the most honor- 
able occupation in which one can engage. It is the most 
self-respecting work on earth if it is performed in an 
intelligent, humane, and professional way. A good 
teacher who faithfully fulfills his duty is doing a great 
service to his country @nd is serving his fellow-citizens 
in the best possible manner.” 


In many respects he was an educational pioneer. By 
founding a teaching congregation consecrated to the 
task of the gratuitous instruction of young girls, he was a 
precursor of St. John Baptist De La Salle (1651-1719), 
who performed a like service for boys. He did for girls 
of the elementary school age what St. Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556) had done for adolescent boys. 

He was the precursor of Father Charles Demia (1639- 
1689) in establishing normal schools for the training of 
teachers. His educational writings show that he antici- 
pated some of the theories of Fenelon (1651-1715) with 
regard to the education of girls. 

Like all great educators he studied the needs of his 
age and applied the results of his own observations and 
experiences to the matter in hand. He consulted tradi- 
tion, his immediate predecessors, and his contemporaries. 
He adapted to his purpose some features of the Jesuit 
system, and in 1615 he sent Sister Alice Leclerc to Paris 
to spend two months with the Ursulines in order to 
become acquainted with their system of teaching and 
school management. 
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He was most anxious to have candidates who showed 
possibilities of becoming good teachers and he took the 
means to develop their potentialities. He established a 
normal or teacher training school and was a pioneer in 
providing for practice teaching under competent super- 
vision. He even hoped that the convent schools would 
prove nurseries for rural and village school mistresses, 
but unfortunately this part of his plans was not realized. 

To meet the needs of all, young girls were admitted 
to the convents of Notre Dame in two ways: as paying 
boarders, and as gratuitous day pupils. The day school 
was not to form part of the convent, though he thought 
it best not to isolate it completely from the quarters oc- 
cupied by the boarders. The ages of the pupils ranged 
from four to sixteen. In his foresight he overlooked 
nothing: the lighting of the schoolrooms, the fittings 
including blackboards, and provision for hygienic living 
conditions. 


HELD KNOWLEDGE, TRAINING INSEPARABLE 


In his philosophy of education knowledge and training 
were inseparable. He believed that education was a prep- 
aration for life here and hereafter. His program of studies 
included religion, good breeding, reading, writing, com- 
position, elementary arithmetic with some notion of 
bookkeeping, vocal music with hymns in Latin and 
French, sewing and other manual arts such as crochet- 
work and lace making. 

So far as is known he was the first to use the “simul- 
taneous method” of instruction. This method in opposi- 
tion to the traditional method called for the grouping of 
pupils in accordance with their approximate mental ca- 
pacity and achievement. 

His zeal for popular education is noteworthy. He was 
an avowed enemy of feminine ignorance and ardently 
strove to combat it by word and deed. He well under- 
stood before either the theologians or the politicians of 
his day the importance of elementary education for all 
and in order to spread it he devised and practiced meth- 
ods, some of which have not yet been surpassed. In all 
his schools he established free instruction. He organized 
the studies in a truly practical and useful manner. Not 
only did he effectively serve his own generation but he 
left a valuable educational legacy to posterity. 
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VERSE, PARAGRAPHS, AND 
ART WITH SNOWFLAKES 


By Sr. M. Gervase, Sacred Heart Convent, 1361 
Lake Ave., Rochester 13, N. Y. 


T IS always fun to try new things in teaching written 

composition. Ultimately there is always a surprise: a 

bit of poetry where once there was nothing, a lovely 

rhythmic line wherein beats music, a clever witticism 

well told, a clear, concise paragraph that explains a topic 

well—definitely some happy meeting with creative 
beauty. 

Let me tell you the many truly lovely things I dis- 
covered among my seventh grade pupils. 

“Snowflakes” was the theme, surely simple enough! 
What seventh grade boy or girl around here (Northern 
New York) has never seen snow? Thus, we began with 
snow and ended in a storm of snow-bright ideas. 


Music Introduced the Theme 


The music period offered the first opportunity. We 
started by re-singing the song, “Snowflakes,” ffém the 
music text, La In Music Land.’ It was here that we 
stopped to admire the musical adaptation that'so well 
fitted the words of the song. The descent of the notes 
typified the tumbling snow; the half notes above the 
word, “grow,” emphasized the piling high of snowflakes. 
Next we admired the splendid choice of words: “icy 
starfish,” “oceans of sky.” Other phrases were suggested ; 
and in a short time we had a complimentary nomencla- 
ture for winter’s plaything. 


Posters Came Next 


The making of posters was next on the program. We 
used large sheets of black construction paper for a back- 
ground. On these we pasted various designs of snow- 
flakes. All these were cut out freely by each pupil. No 
patterns were traced but each pupil was advised to follow 
definite rules in the folding of the paper, which is a pre- 
requisite to the actually cutting out of the snowflake pat- 
tern. (Hexagonal shaped paper was used. This assured 
us that the crystals would be accurate.) The snowflakes 
were of white paper; as also were the music staffs on 
which we pasted notes that phrased parts of the actual 
song from the text. We had reason to be proud of the 
finished posters. They were more than reflections of the 


*Mother Georgia Stevens, Tone and Rhythm Series (Mac- 
millan Co., 1937). 
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outside beauty of a snow-covered world; they were 
permanent replicas, magnified certainly, of each delicate 
flake that danced outside our windows. 


Children Try a Hand at Poetry 


We arrived at the best success of our project when the 
English class was over. The fuilowing compositions speak 
for themselves. Don’t you like the poetry in these verses? 


Snow Flowers 


Your beauty takes my breath away, 
Though, true, snowflakes abound. 
My only grief is: One ! can keep is 
A snowflake I’ve never found. 


No, I never could keep a snowflake, 
Try and try as I may; 

For they melted, or all their beauty 
Was marred, hard as clay. 


But as much as they did elude me, 

Always staying just out of the way, 

I always believed in my snowflakes, 

For I knew that they’d come back some day. 


Then one morning in spring, my flowers, 
You rewarded my true confidence : 

I saw daffodils there in the garden, 
Golden and gay, near the fence. 


Their beauty made my heart feel like flying, 
Away above cloud castles so dense. 

I called them “Snow Flowers,” 

For the snow that had lain there, 

And that’s how this poem got its sense. 


Paragraphs Pupils Wrote 
Come AGAIN Snow! 


Let me tell you what snow did to my street last night! 
While I slept snow was certainly busy doing things. 

It wove a soft, white blanket and spread it out over 
the cold, frosty garden. It crocheted a fine lacy web over 
our cherry tree. You'll never guess what it did to the 
top of dad’s garage! It baked a loaf cake there and cov- 
ered it with thick, sticky, marshmallow frosting. It also 
left a soft, ermine carpet in the driveway. Look at the 
giant cream puff in front of Joe’s house! I always thought 
it was a mulberry bush. 

Now, don’t you agree that last night was a busy time 
for snow? 
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Snow PLEASURE 





Here it is at last, Nature’s most wonderful plaything, 
now! Now you can go skating, tobogganing, skiing, and 
Jeigh-riding! You can make snowmen and snowballs. 
And when the flakes rest on the sleeve of your coat, you 
can see tiny stars, shiny and beautiful. Yes, you can do 
all these things now, for the long-awaited snow has come! 










Snow—BEAUTIFUL BLANKET OF WINTERTIME 






When I looked out the window yesterday morning, 
the beauty of the winter landscape fairly took my breath 
away! Where last night the land had looked dull and 
even dirty, where trees were lifting their branches, robbed 
of summer foliage, to the sky, there was now dazzling 
whiteness. The small flakes which had transformed the 
world from dull to pearly white were even now drifting 
lazily down. They reminded me of icy starfish swimming 
down from oceans of sky. All this magic beauty made 
me want to get outside as soon as possible. 












SNOWFLAKE DESIGNS 





Have you ever stopped to examine the snowflakes? 
lf you haven’t, then you do not know the wonders you 
are missing ! 

Snowflakes have various designs. They remind you of 
rubies, diamonds, and flowers. If you were a tiny elf, 
one snowflake would look like a huge diamond. Just 
think! Snow is a blanket with a million tiny diamond pat- 
terns that glisten in the sunshine! 









Snow Brincs a CHANGE 





Yes, when I looked out my window this morning, I 
found the earth transformed. Last night the two elm trees 
looked so cold and lonely. The ground was damp and 
hard. What a change greeted me this morning! 

Where had the elms gotten their ermine gowns? What 
a funny fur cap the chimney is wearing! Look at the 
white bear rug that stretches across the driveway. Who 
put all those cones of cotton candy around the garage? 
Why, magic has crept into my backyard! 

Certainly, last night’s snow storm has changed things. 












THE PIONEER PRIEST 
—A Story to Retell 


Sr. M. St. Francis, S.S.J.. 314 Bay Street, 
Rochester, New York. 







FATHER O’Grady was a big priest, and his heart 
was as big as himself. Although he was no more than 
a youth, he was a parish priest, and all of northeastern 
Pennsylvania was his parish. For this was in pioneer 
days when Catholics were few and priests were fewer. 
Father O’Grady did not live as we do. He had no real 
home. Most of his days were spent riding his big bay 
horse through the forests and over the hills. Once in a 
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while he went to see his Bishop in Philadelphia, then he 
was off again through the woods to visit his people. 

His office book (you know the book T mean—the book 
with the red edges that the priest is often reading) was 
all brown and crinkly from reading it as he sat on Thun- 
der, his horse. The sun shone on the pages, and the wind 
blew them and the rain fell on them. Father O’Grady 
didn’t stop for rain, not even for thunder and lightning. 
He went right on until he came to the next place where 
he would say Mass for his people and hear their confes- 
sions and give them Holy Communion. 

Then perhaps there would be a young man and woman 
who wanted to be married, or a baby to be baptized. 
Sometimes he got there just in time to hear an old lady’s 
confession before she died. And if she had died before 
he got there, he would bless her grave and talk nicely 
to her children about her. 


His People Waited and Watched for Him 


The people always watched and waited for Father 
O'Grady. They said it was the best day of the year when 
he came up on Thunder and waved at them and asked 
how the corn was coming along and did they think it 
would rain enough for a good crop. Most of his people 
were farmers, of course, since this was in the early days 
of our country, when cities and towns were few. 

Father O’Grady was a young priest when he began 
the long ride through the forest. Year after year it went 
on. Father O’Grady was getting a little bit older. Thun- 
der was getting old, too, and he plodded more slowly 
along the forest trails. There were more Catholics now, 
and towns were beginning to grow up. 

One day the Bishop said to Father O’Grady, “Father, 
you're getting a little too old to live on a horse. I’m think- 
ing of sending a younger priest and letting you settle 
down in a town that’s growing up in the north.” 


The Bishop Gave Him a Town to Care for 


Father O’Grady did not like that, for he still loved 
riding Thunder through the forest and seeing all the 
people. But in another way he did like it, for he thought 
it would be nice to settle down and build a church so 
that the people of the town could come to Mass every 
morning. He knew the town the Bishop meant. So he 
did not say anything at all. 

The Bishop thought for a while. 

“Yes,” he said finally. “You stay in the town when 
you get that far and I’ll send young Father Kilnane out 
on your old parish.” 

He smiled, thinking of the miles and miles of forest 
and farm land that had been Father O’Grady’s parish. 

So Father O’Grady went to the town and began to 
build his church. The people were all very glad to see 
him. They couldn’t wait to help him to build the new 
church. The new railroad had just been built through 
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the town. The railroad workers brought him a little 
money for the church and the farmers brought some of 
their wheat. And so the church was started. 

It was a beautiful church. It was built in the middle 
of the little town, on a steep hillside. The town stretched 
about it toward the top of the high hill and below it to 
the winding river. A mile or two away, the river dis- 
appeared among the blue hills. Father O’Grady liked to 
stand behind the church at sunset and watch the blue 
hills turn to purple and the river reflect the golden sun. 

One day as he stood there, he turned to Mary, his 
housekeeper, and pointed to the top of the hill behind 
the church. 

“When I die I want to be buried up there on the hill,” 
he said, “where I can always watch over my church and 
my people.” 

“Buried!” exclaimed Mary, “It’s all right for old 
women like me to talk about being buried. You'll baptize 
many a baby before you’re buried anywhere.” 


His Church Was About Finished 


Father O’Grady smiled and went out to look at his 
church once more. It was about finished now. Many of 
the bricks he had laid with his own hands. The masons 
and the carpenters would look at him admiringly as his 
strong hands would lift a beam or mix a big tubful of 
mortar to speed up the work. 

The next day Father O’Grady said to Mary, “I’m go- 


ing down to the railroad station, Mary. Father Boyle is 
coming to stay with us for a day or two.” 

An hour later, as Mary was sweeping the last of the 
leaves from the walk in front of the house, she saw James 
Tracy, one of the carpenters, coming up the walk. There 
was something about his look that spoke of trouble. Mary 
looked at him in alarm. 

““What’s wrong, James?” she asked quickly. 

James said nothing at all for a few minutes. Then he 
said slowly, “They'll be bringing him in a little while.” 
He stopped and kicked at the leaves. 4 

“Father O’Grady,” he finally said, as Mary stood star- 
ing at him, unable to say a word. % 

“Father O’Grady ?” said Mary, “is he—” ‘ 


Lived for Others to the End 


‘‘Father was standing on the platform at the station,” 
began James, “and little Sheila Mahoney was playing 
around his legs the way all the babies like to do. Just 
as the train came in, she ran straight in front of it. Father 
O’Grady leaped in front of the train and pushed her 
onto the platform. She’s safe enough. But Father—” 

“The engine struck him?” breathed Mary. 

“The engine struck him,” repeated James. “He must 
have known it would.” 

Mary looked past him. They were coming now; sev- 
eral men carrying someone on a stretcher. Behind them, 
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Thunder plodded slowly, his head hanging, as if he kney 
that this was the last time he would be with the maste 
he had served so long. 

So Father O’Grady was buried, as he had wished, high 
on the hillside where he could always watch over hy 
church and his people. Some of the old people like tp 
stand beside his grave at sunset and look out over th 
church steeple and the town and the river running golden 
between the purple hills. 

“Look at that,” one will say to another. “How Father 
O’Grady loved it all!” 


Speech Correction in the 
Classroom 


By Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, Director, Diocesm 
Speech Clinic, Cardinal Hayes H. S., New York. 


The Faulty Articulation of L 


NABILITY to produce the sound L is frequently 
found in the kindergarten and primary grades. The 
most common variation in the articulation of this sound, 
is the pursed position of the lips, as for “oo.” Thus, 
“light” is pronounced “wight,” etc. In words containing 
consonant combinations—l, cl, fl, etc., as, blow, club, 
flower—the L is generally omitted. 


L is a Voiced Consonant 


Method of articulating L: Place the tip of the tongue 
against the upper gum ridge, as for T, and make a voiced 
sound while in that position. 

Device: If the tongue is sluggish, elevate the tip with 
the aid of a tongue depressor. (Your school nurse or 
Sister infirmarian will have these. ) 


Practice Before a Mirror 


Directions. N. B. The short vowel sound “i” is placed 
before the L because it seems to facilitate the lifting o 
the tongue. 

1. Say Column A—prolong sound of L. 

2. Say Column B—prolong sound of L. 

3. Say Columns A and B horizontally, slowly and 

deliberately emphasize L. 

4. Say Column C—prolong sound of L. 

5. Say Columns D and E, vertically—observe 

tongue position. 

6. Read sentences slowly—observe tongue position. 

A B Cc D E 
il - ah lah al lay oblong 
il - ay lay ol lark goblet 
il - 00 loe il let cobbler 
il - aw law ol long alley 
il - 0 lo ul lone tablet 
il - 00 loo ool loom bell 
1. Light the lamp. 
2. London and Liverpool are in England. 
3. The pail is in the well. 
4. The slipper is black. 
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The Christmas Flower. By Joseph 
Henry Jackson; illustrated by 
Tom Lea (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951; price $1). 


The Christmas Flower is Joseph 
Henry Jackson’s retelling of an an- 
cient Mexican legend. When the 
Spanish Conquest was nearly a cen- 
tury old, in a small village the Indian 
children are coming to hear the story 
of the Christmas Babe and to bring 
their poor offerings to Him. Padre 
Clemente is worried for his brown- 
skinned parishioners are still given 
to dipping the knee to Thalic, the old 
Aztec god of the rains. The Padre 
has hopes that as the children grow 
taller they will give their hearts 
wholeheartedly to the True God. 
Nine year old Pablo is able to bring 
only some plucked weeds. Put on the 
table before the Infant’s statue, Pab- 
lo’s birthday gift blossoms into the 
flower we now know as the red- 
breasted poinsettia. 

A charming Christmas story, 
charmingly retold. Really the author 
has come up with a little gem that 
the publishers have set in a hand- 
some modern setting. Read the story 
to the children. They and you will be 
touched by it. 

(Rev.) Net Boyton, S.J. 


St. John’s Missal for Every Day; 
with a Foreword by Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J. (C. Wildermann 
Co., Inc., New York, 1951; pages 
1471; price $2.95 and up to $10, 
according to binding). 


Saint John’s Missal for Every 
Day is an excellent book. It contains 
the Ordinary and Proper of the Mass 
‘or each day and also the prayers and 
hymns necessary for Benediction and 
other liturgical functions. The Ves- 
pers and Compline for Sunday may 
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be found in the back of the book in 
both Latin and English. Neverthe- 
less, the Missal is not bulky because 
the epistle, the Gospel, the collect, the 
secret, and postcommunion of every 
Mass are printed in the vernacular 
only, while the other prayers are 
given in Latin also. This arrangement 
makes a very complete Missal seem 
compact and condensed. 

At first glance the most obvious 
merit is the beautiful print. Each page 
gives the impression of spaciousness 
and legibility. The Ordinary of the 
Mass which is deliberately placed in 
the center of the neatly bound volume 
contains even larger print than is 
found elsewhere throughout the 
book. Explanations about the various 
prayers are printed conspicuously in 
red which facilitates their omission if 
the reader wishes to continue the 
prayers uninterruptedly. 

Though the edition is suitable both 
for Religious as well as the laity, 
nevertheless it is ideal for those who 
are being initiated into the use of the 
Daily Missal. The introduction gives 
a thorough and simple explanation of 
the Holy Sacrifice and of the art of 
reading Mass with the priest. There 
is a guide for following the priest at 
the altar which is drawn up in the 
form of a chart showing a definite 
division between the Ordinary and 
the Proper of the Mass. The new 
Missal will be welcomed by teachers 
of religion who are striving to incul- 
cate a love of the liturgy in the hearts 
of their Catholic students of today 
who will be the Catholic men and 
women of tomorrow. 

MoruHer Francis Recis CoNWELL, 
O.S.U. 


Baby Grows in Age and Grace, A 
Guide and Record for the Catho- 
lic Mother, by Sister Mary de 
Lourdes. (C. R. Gibson & Com- 


pany, Norwalk, Connecticut, 1951 ; 
pages 102 and appendix.) 


The author presents the Catholic 
father and mother with a manual of 
child psychology that will help them 
guide the growth, spiritual, mental, 
and physical, of their newborn child 
through the first six years of its ex- 
istence. The parent of today faces a 
tremendous challenge. St. Thomas 
says that the right knowledge of 
creatures is of the highest importance 
because right knowledge of God de- 
pends upon it. The knowledge of no 
other creature is of such importance 
to the parent as the knowledge of 
his own child. Today that child is 
exposed to an environment that is 
far more complex than that amid 
which the parent himself was born. 
The author of this manual aims to 
impart that skill which will enable 
the parent to protect his own 
child from such of the inroads of 
this environment as may be harmful 
or destructive. Parents occupy the 
important position of stewards of 
Almighty God, appointed by Him to 
care for their child, to train it to 
nobility and holiness of life. The 
fashioning of children after the like- 
ness of Christ is the noblest task that 
can be entrusted to a human being. 

Conforming to the scientifically 
established principles of child psy- 
chology, this manual gives attention 
to every aspect of the child’s develop- 
ment — physiological, psychological, 
intellectual, social, moral, and reli- 
gious, Due allowance is made for the 
difference in natural endowment of 
one child from another, and no hard 
and fast norm is set for the various 
chronological stages of this develop- 
ment. In speaking of the five-year- 
old, for instance, the author has this 
to say: “Some of the activities that 
fives enjoy involve the skills that are 
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important in beginning reading.... 
If their interest is spontaneous, then 
they should be given help in recog- 
nizing letters and numbers, and even 
in printing them. Many children 
would find six-year-old school tasks 
easier if parents had paid heed to 
their questions about signs on the 
roads—or in public places, or to the 
beginnings of their concept of num- 
ber by checking the number learn- 
ings involved in table setting, or in 
the preparation of food, or the laying 
out of clothing. Where there is no 
interest in these areas at five, it 
should not be forced.” The manual 
is not content to present abstract 
principles but seeks to illustrate the 
principle with examples. 

The text material—the first 102 
pages—is clear and concise. It shows 
parents, says Father John Sexton 
Kennedy in his Foreword, how to 
weave the golden threads of the 
Christ life into the fabric of the home, 
into the fabric of the precious but 
perishable lives entrusted to their 
care, The artist has decorated the 
volume with many simple functional 
illustrations that will appeal to 
mother and child alike. 

“The Record of Baby’s Early 





Years,” an appendix, gives space for 
the records and outstanding events 
and developments in the life of the 
child. There seems to be space for 
but one child; perhaps this is a con- 
cession to the fact that the mother’s 
enthusiasm for keeping a “baby 
book” dwindles with the advent of 
the second and other succeeding 
children. This record happily pro- 
vides space for permanent filing of 
the baby’s birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates, The 102-page manual is a 
treasure for every mother. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


St. Clare of Assisi, by Nesta de Ro- 
beck (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1951 ; pages x, 242; price 


$3.50). 


St. Francis of Assisi belongs to all 
the world and the world has written 
voluminously and well of him. But 
St. Clare who understood him best, 
who followed his precepts and per- 
severed in his ideal of absolute pov- 
erty, is more a legend than a reality. 
Nesta de Robeck, convert and long 
time resident of Assisi, in this her 
first book has written a biography 
that grows naturally and effortlessly 


frum a background of the shifti 
fortunes of a town lying in the path 
of armies. 

The life of Clare unfolds withip 
the aura of the life of Francis. Th 
dramatic episodes, the departure 
from home by night by a secret door, 
the tonsure at the hands of Francis 
the rescue of the nuns and Assis 
from the Saracens are recorded 
against the wider schemings of a 
Barbarossa, the reforms of an Inno- 
cent III and the ill-fated sorties of 
the Crusaders. Of her virtues, her 
love of the Blessed Sacrament, of the 
Passion, her miracles, her death, the 
author speaks with the authority of 
an eye-witness. Her sources, con- 
temporary documents that include 
the Rule of St. Clare, her Testament, 
the evidence accepted for her canoni- 
zation which occurred two months 
after her death, and the Bull of 
Canonization, she has translated with 
grace and charm and added in ap 
pendices. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography and an index. 

This life is scholarly, idealistic, 
reverent. It captures the color, pag- 
eantry and spiritual ferment of the 
times that produced the Lady Clare. 

Sister Victoria, S.C. 


ST. BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES 


by 


ILDEPHONSE CARDINAL SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 


Translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B. 


$6.00 


Here we have the fruits of scholarly research in the life of the Patriarch of the monks of the West. 
The miracles and other details, as related in St. Gregory’s Dialogues, are given their historical, geo- 
graphical, and personal background. 


St. Benedict’s Regula monasteriorum was soon the norm for practically all Western monasticism. 
For this widespread acceptance the reasons are adduced and explained by the eminent author. 


St. Benedict and His Times is a book to be read by all who are interested in the history of Christi- 
anity, especially in the period of the barbarian invasions. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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The Betrothed. By Alessandro 
Manzoni; tr. by Archibald Colqu- 
houn (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1951; pages 624; price $6). 


Apart from a few poems, Manzoni 
wrote only one book ; but that book, 
] Promessi Sposi, is a masterpiece. 
In size and scope The Betrothed (as 
the new English translation is called) 
can stand comparison with War and 
Peace and Remembrance of Things 
Past. Again, Archibald Colquhoun 
has done for Manzoni what’ Aylmer 
Maude and Scott-Moncrieff did for 
Tolstoi and Proust; he has captured 
the fire of the original. This is espe- 
cially important because the Tuscan 
tongue is both pliable and exacting ; 
like elastic, as it is stretched so it 
tightens ; and it is this tautness which 
the language forced upon Manzoni’s 


style that is also apparent in his treat- - 


ment of the plot. The two are most 
perfectly interlocked. 

Stated simply, the plot concerns 
two peasants who wish to marry. For 
various reasons for a long time they 
are prevented from doing so. First 
they are foxed by a wily parish priest ; 
then driven later separate ways by 
the same racketeering nobleman who 
by threats had prevented the priest 
from marrying them in the first place. 
The remaining part of the novel is 
therefore taken up with Renzo’s 
search to find Lucia once more. 

The scene is set in the seventeenth 
century. As the plot stretches and in- 
cludes famine, foreign occupation 
and plague within its scope, so Man- 
zoni tightens his control of it, He 
attempts to show how the lovers’ 
plight and the course of outside polit- 
ical and national events are all 
linked; how everything is part of a 
divine plan. This he does without any 
sense of strain, making each of his 
characters an individual ; and because 
they are individuals their actions 
seem credible. They are not puppets 
caught up in a formal dance, subject 
at any moment to a directing tug: 
rather, they are men and women fac- 
ing the problems and decisions that 
have to be faced everyday, every- 
where, in every century. Which is 
why Manzoni’s novel has and will 
continue to withstand the ravages of 
time. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


The Teaching of Spelling. By James 
A Fitzgerald (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, 1951; 
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pages 224, with Index; price 
$2.50). 


The volume under discussion is 
one of two published this year by 
the author, James A. Fitzgerald. 
The second volume, A Basic Life 
Spelling Vocabulary, treats of the 


selection of words for spelling, lists | 
the most important words, and de- | 
termines the principles for grade | 


placement of words in spelling. A re- 
view of this second volume will ap- 
pear in a later issue of THe CatnHo- 
Lic Epucator. 

In the present volume the author 
has given attention to the problems 
and considerations basic to spelling. 
He confesses his debt to a number 
of leaders in the field, and gives it as 
his opinion that “if pertinent mater- 
ials and research findings relating to 
spelling are made easily available, 
teachers and supervisors will be able 
to solve problems in the teaching of 
this subject more effectively than is 
now possible.” It is the purpose of 
a spelling program to give the child 
mastery of a core of words com- 
monly used in writing and of a pro- 
cedure which will make him inde- 
pendent in learning additional words 
as he needs them. Tidyman gives it 
as his conclusion that a writing vo- 
cabulary of 4000 or 5000 words is 
adequate for the most exacting and 
varied demands that are likely to be 
made upon the average child. A well- 
selected word list is an important 
part of the spelling curriculum. 
Though there is wide diversity of 
opinion in regard to the number of 
words that should be included in 
this list, we feel that the thorough 
teaching of 3000 to 3500 carefully 
selected words is about all that 
should be expected of the elementary 


school. It is assumed, of course, that | 


the child is taught how and when to 
use the dictionary. 

Fitzgerald stresses the careful 
formulation of the steps of learning 
to spell a word. He states the five 
steps as follows: 1. Meaning and 
pronunciation. Look at the word. 
Pronounce the word. Use the word 
correctly in a sentence. 2. Imagery. 
See and say the word. See the syl- 








Ideal Gifts x 
For Christmas * 


THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL * 
For Daily Mass 


by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


Complete and up-to-date. Contains 
all the latest Masses plus a selection 


| of favorite prayers and devotions. 


PERE EEE EES RSE 


THE NEW SUNDAY MISSAL * 
by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


A complete Sunday Missal and Prayer- 


| book combined. Features a very large 


| selection of prayers and devotions. 


| 
} 





lables of the word. Say the world, | 


syllable by syllable. Spell the word. 


S ‘Riedl, Lock ot-the wend. Close | 


your eyes and spell it. Check to see 
whether your spelling is correct. (In 
case you made an error, do steps 1, 


| 
| 
| 


JESUS, KEEP ME * 
by 
Rev. Robert Power, C.M. 


Instructions, counsels, prayers and de- 
vetions for the teen-age girl. An out- 
standing guide to Catholic woman- 
hood written by a noted author. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
ARE PRAYER BOOKS 





Available at Your 


Loeal Chureh Goods Dealer. 


| When necessary write to us for name 


of nearest distributor. 


THE REGINA PRESS 
54 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
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i MODERN LEADERS 


Stull & Hatch’s 
| New Geographies 
Quinlan’s 
i Basic Primary Readers 
Searles’ 
Intermediate Readers 
Rainbow Readers 
Adventures in Science 
Thompson’s 
Phonics Workbooks 
Fershing’s 
Arithmetic Workbooks 
Magruder’s 
; American Government 
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i Hughes’ 
Building Citizenship, 1952 
and 
i Making of Today’s World 


Townsend’s 
| Our America, with 
Workbook 
i Van Cleef’s 
Global Geography 
Carpenter & Wood's 
Our Environment Series 
Smallwood’s Biology 
i Brownlee’s Chemistry 


Write for your examination 
copies 
ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta’ San Francisco 


BERTRAM drew up 
his chair to see the 
class film. Hethought, 
“Why is it hard to 
understand there’s no 
winter season at the 
Equator.” Maybe 
THE SEASONS 
film would show it. 
Ten minutes later B. 
thought, “How simple 
when it’s made clear 
with MOVING dia- 
grams.” The film 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc. CE-!2 


1445 Park Av. New York 29, N. Y. 
Please send information about THE PHYS- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES of films. 


eileen pte 
ce cence nptnaneipcenanirecacacnenienetaanee 
ADDRESS. 
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2, and 3 again). 4. Writing the word. 
Write the word correctly. Dot the 
i’s. Cross the t’s. Close the o’s. Check 
your writing to see that every letter 
is legible. Check your spelling. 5. 
Mastery. Cover the word and write 
it. If it is correct, cover the word 
and write it again. If it is correct, 
cover it and write it once more. 
Fitzgerald concludes with this direc- 


; tion: “If you made a mistake, do all 


the steps over again until you learn 
to spell the word.” 

It is essential, as Foran states, 
that pupils be taught by a systematic 
method to learn to spell. These five 
steps of learning to spell a word 
have been used successfully and can- 
not be overemphasized. 

The author gives the teacher min- 
ute directions in the use of tests and 
reviews and in the techniques of 
correcting errors. A chapter is de- 
voted to the guiding and directing 
of study. There he quotes Artley: 
“For twenty years, or longer, find- 
ings have been accumulating which, 
if put into practice in every class- 
room, would go far toward prevent- 
ing our spelling problems.” If the 
results achieved today are not super- 
ior to those of a generation ago, per- 
haps the reason is to be found in the 
fact that research findings are not 
easily available to teachers. The pre- 
sent volume will serve as an excel- 
lent teacher’s manual and vastly im- 
prove results where it is used as a 
basis of instruction. 


The teacher will be delighted with 
the chapter on enriching activities 
and will realize that spelling can be 
fun, can be changed from a very dull 
to a most interesting activity. The 
chapter on vocabulary growth takes 
up the important matter of diction- 
ary study and usage. The dictionary 
is the most important single help in 
the self-mastery of words. The estab- 
lishment of the dictionary habit, says 
our author, will prove productive in 
vocabulary growth and word knowl- 
edge. Since the spelling of words is 
of little value if their meanings are 
not known, Fitzgerald devotes a 
chapter to the developing of word 
power. “Real language learning is 
associated with experience and is 
developed positively through needs 
arising from problems, projects, and 
activities in and out of. school.” 

The final chapter on diagnosis and 
remedial instruction outlines a spell- 
ing program that will enable the 


teacher to give specific attention to 
children who have difficulty in learn- 
ing to spell. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAmMpBett 


Handbook of English. Book Two, 
By John E. Warriner (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1951: 
pages xii, 594; price $1.94). 


This book two of the Handbook of 
English series is, like the first book, 
intended for high school English 
classes. Book One provides for stu- 
dents in the ninth and tenth grades, 
This present book, more advanced 
and extensive in its contents, is de- 
signed for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

Again, Mr. Warriner has put in 
the hands of busy English teachers a 
compact textbook, stating fundamen- 
tal rules and principles of English 
skills, illustrating their proper usage 
and providing ample practice mate- 
rial. As a foundation for the ad- 
vanced work of this volume, the 
topics of Book One are reviewed. 
This new handbook stresses verb us- 
age, the construction and improve- 
ment of sentences, composition and 
research writing, and the use of the 
library. Valuable aid is given 
teachers in their efforts to bridge the 
wide gap between “standard” and 
“colloquial” English. 

To the student of English, also, 
Handbook of English: Book Two 
should serve as a reference book for 
his own individual use. In its pages 
he may find techniques and model 
forms of correct speech and correct 
writing. For him, this new volume 
should serve a double purpose—a 
means of coping with the group work 
of the English period and a source 
book of pertinent facts for his own 
development. 

Sister M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Our Review Table 


The Green Dragon. By Sister M. St. 
Francis, S.S.J. Our readers will be 
happy to see St. M. St. Francis, story 
in pamphlet form (Feb. 1950, p. 293). 
This makes it easily available for class- 
room use. The illustrations by Sister 
Mary Francis, S.S.J., carry the high 
points of the story (Christopher Press, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., 1951; price 25¢, 
quantity discount on large orders). 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Binaural Nasri nee Usefulness 
of the Tape Recorder 


By P. J. ROBERTS 


NEW METHOD of recording sound by means 

of the magnetic tape recorder was demonstrated 
to the press at the Hotel New Yorker on the first day 
of the Audio Fair held in New York, November 1-3. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the Fair, the results of the new 
method were on display for the thousands of the general 
public who came to hear quality audio products capable 
of reproducing music and speech with fidelity to the 
original sounds whether “live” or recorded. 


NEW METHOD HAS SCHOOL USES 


The new method of recording promises to have wide 
application in teaching situations. It consists, essential- 
ly, of recording simultaneously two channels on a stand- 
ard %4-inch sound recording tape, using two identical 
microphones placed a foot (or more) apart. This 
binaural (two-ear) recording requires additionally a 
double amplifier, special binaural heads (for erase, rec- 
ord, and playback) on the recording mechanism, and 
two speakers (or a set of headphones) connected to the 
double amplifier. 

If all of this sounds complicated to non-technical 
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minded teachers, they are assured that using the new 
model, which incorporates the new features for binaural 
recording, requires only the setting of a dual set of dials 
as against setting a single set required for the standard 
monaural recording in use up to now. A glance at the 
accompanying illustration will show teachers familiar 
with this maker’s monaural recorder model that only the 
amplifier unit shows a modified front panel. It is the 
unit at the left which contains the double amplifier used 
in recording and play-back. On the left of its front 
panel are seen two VU meters which show recording 
and play-back levels, one for each of the two channels 
recorded. The unit at the right is the recording mechan- 
ism. The dark piece in the upper center contains the 
binaural heads, for use in erasing, recording, and play- 
back. 


LISTENER’S IMPRESSIONS 


Impressions on the listener, who for the first time 
hears recordings on this first commercially available unit 
for binaural recording, will doubtless vary with the in- 
dividual. Yet, certain of them will be basic to all listeners. 





An auditory feeling, akin to that received when one views 
photographs or color transparencies taken with a stereo- 
scopic camera (third dimensional depth), is experienced 
which allows one to believe that the spoken word or 
music originates in one’s presence, or that one’s ears had 
been present at the time the recording was made. To 
carry the comparison with the photographic medium a 
step further, one receives a stereophonic impression as 
of a “third dimension” of the location of sounds in space. 
This latter effect on the listener (more is said on this 
below) is one which will have considerable application 
for the teacher. 

At the unveiling of this new binaural tape recorder, 
the demonstration consisted of playbacks of recorded 
tapes of speech, speech used to test the degree of hearing 
loss in one ear, music of a dance orchestra, a Salt Lake 
City choir, and a 105-piece Navy band. The audience 
listened either to the sounds coming from two corner 
cabinets placed at the front of the room, or through head- 
phones. By way of contrasting the binaural recording 
with the usual monaural type, several of the tapes had 
the same medium recorded monaurally, at the start of 
the tape, with a sudden switch to binaural recording. 
The unprepared listener would doubtlessly have ex- 
claimed, “What happened?” so pronounced was the 
“immediacy” of the binaurally recorded sound. This 
writer realizes the inadequacy of “immediacy” or of 
other words such as “presence” (the most recent term 


employed by users of high-fidelity audio equipment to 
characterize sound transmitted by such equipment) to 
convey his impression. 


APPLICATION OF BINAURAL RECORDING IN SCHOOLS 


What does this new recording method hold for the 
teacher? A number of immediate applications present 
themselves. Others may be expected to follow from the 
ingenuity and experimenting by teachers. What was 
mentioned above as the stereophonic effect on the lis- 
tener, or the “third dimensional” impression of the 
location of sounds in space, suggests the use of this type 
of recording when working with choral speaking groups, 
choir practice, and band practice. 

Let the teacher make a recording of a choir practice 
session or of a band practice. At his leisure he listens 
to the recording with a set of binaural headphones (a 
set is available with foam rubber cushions which rests 
over the ears as comfortably as a hat on the head). 
Knowing the location in space of the various voices or 
instruments, the teacher can spot off-key altoes or a 
flute which sounded a sour note or was off time. 

This ability to “locate” originating sounds was im- 
pressed upon listeners who heard the binaural record- 
ing of the Salt Lake City choir, singing a capella. The 


listener had merely to reverse the headphones in order 
to “switch” the left and right halves of the choir, 59 
that the men’s voices heard originally as coming from 
the right seemed then to be coming from the left. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PERFORMANCE 


A A A TES °C RTE AS a NI 


After listening to the recording, the teacher can plan 
corrective drill to cover particular passages for instru- 
mentalists or singers. Recordings of choral speech reci- 
tations will similarly serve for criticism and correction 
in speech areas. 

A further value of the system for criticism is not to 
be overlooked. Suppose that errors are made simultane- 
ously by voices or instruments on the left and on the 
right. The teacher can easily distinguish and individuale 
ize the errors. How? By using the two volume control 
knobs on the amplifier panel, to increase the volume i 
one earphone and decrease the volume in the other. | 

Teachers will not overlook the motivation inhe 
in the use of this recording medium. Pupils will 
pleasure in hearing themselves contribute to a good 
formance. They will likewise be impressed when t 
hear themselves spoiling a particular passage. 


TESTING FOR HEARING LOSS 


Another use in the educational field for the binaural 
recording system is for testing the degree of hearing 
loss in one of a pupil’s ears. The general procedure was 
demonstrated at the Audio Fair. A playback was made 
of a binaural tape which carried recordings of two equal 
voices, one telling a fairy tale, the other reciting num- 
bers. With the volume level made equal for the two 
voices, the listener with normal hearing ability was able 
to concentrate his attention on either the story or the 
number calling. But now let a listener with some degree 
of hearing loss in one ear put on the headphones. Sup- 
pose he hears with his good ear the voice reciting num- 
bers. He is asked to repeat the numbers : “Seven, twenty, 
one, sixty-six,” etc., and to continue to do so as he con- 
centrates his attention on this speaker. Meanwhile the 
volume control connected with the story teller’s record- 
ing, which is going into the listener’s poor ear, is grad- 
ually increased until the volume has been so built up 
that the listener can no longer distinguish the numbers 
being recited, That point is termed the “point of con- 
fusion.” The reading of the volume control, at this point, 
is then used in determining the degree of hearing loss 
in the ear being tested. 
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Filmosound 


Unanimous Choice of Mason City’ Schools 


Audio-visual education is no newcomer to Mason City, 
lowa public schools. It has been used with marked suc- 
cess since 1940. 

Some measure of the faith with which Mason City 
school officials view audio-visual education is evidenced 
by their recent purchase from Decker Bros., Inc., Mason 
City, of 13 Bell & Howell Firmosounps—one for each 
building in the city’s fine public school system! 

We salute these progressive school officials. Their 
determined effort to keep Mason City schools in the 
forefront with the most modern teaching techniques 
and tools deserves highest praise from alert educators 
and parents everywhere. 

For your own school needs, investigate Filmosound. 
Pictures are truly life-like, brilliant. Sound is natural 
and undistorted. Filmosound gives you most hours of 
dependable, trouble-free performance. And it’s com- 
pletely suited to small classroom or big auditorium use. 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell representative. He 
is trained to serve you. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any defects in 


Workmanship or materials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


*One in a series of Bell & Howell advertisements saluting edu- 
tators and their use of modern audio-visual education in the 
Public, private and parochial schools of America. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell & Howell 
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Send ' 
Now for | 

FREE | 
Booklet ' 


a 


*Mr. Lyell Moore, director of curriculum and audio-visual 
education, Mason City, Iowa public schools, inspects 13 Bell 
& Howell Fitmosounps recently purchased for use in that 
progressive city’s school system. 


Single-Case Filmosound for 16mm sound 
or silent film. Safe-Lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy — 
governor-controlled gear drive —nat- 
ural, flutterless sound — perfectly 
aligned optical system for maximum 
illumination. Weight 354% pounds. 
Built-in 6-inch speaker operates with- 
in the case or removed from it. Larger 
separate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. With 6-inch speaker 
only, $449.95. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Bell & Howell Company 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet “Free Firm Sources.” 
I understand this places me under no obligation. 
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RECORDING FACULTY MEETINGS 


A further educational use for binaural recording is 
the recording of important faculty meetings. If it is re- 
called that a person’s ears are selective and can be 
focused on a particular sound so that a listener is able 
to eliminate what he does not wish to hear and concen- 
trate on a particular conversation, then it is equally true 
that he misses that part of a discussion which he has 
excluded from his hearing. However, several spontane- 
ously spoken comments offered at the same time during 
a spirited discussion might be lost but for their having 
been recorded on tape. The principal is then able to 
rescue valuable contributions by selective listening to 
the binaural tape recording after the faculty meeting. 


MICROPHONE PLACEMENT FOR BINAURAL 
RECORDING 


EARLIER A A EE NT aE 


Since binaural recording is such a new field, no rules 
may be laid down for making recordings. Yet the ex- 
perience of the maker of this first commercially available 
unit for binaural recording would indicate that the two 
identical microphones should be placed about one foot 
apart. Non-directional microphones should be used as 
their pick-up pattern simulates that of the human ear, 
especially in the upper frequency ranges. 

Binaural recordings have been made by some who 
placed the microphones 10 or 20 feet apart. This is said 
to increase the binaural effect while at the same time 
cutting down the realism. Teachers may want to try 


zecording at the 10 or 20 foot placement of microphones, 
It is suggested then that they also fcllow the recom. 
mendation of the theoreticians and place the two speak- 
ers the same distance apart during the playback as were 
the microphones during the recording. 


BINAURAL RECORDER SERVES ALSO ALL GENERAL 
RECORDING USES 


Perhaps a word or two needs to be added by way of 
counter-balance to the necessary emphasis placed upon 
the specialty uses of the binaural tape recorder—all 
based on its capacity to allow the listener to relate re. 
corded sounds to place in space. A teacher who wit- 
nesses a demonstration of this recorder is made aware 
that, in addition to its specialty uses, it can be used for 
all educational recordings previously made monaurally. 
One exception is to be noted: dual track recording is 
not possible (that method by which one-half the tape 
is recorded first and then by reversing the other half 
is recorded, thus doubling recording time). 

Normally, the possessor of this recorder would want 
to record binaurally all “live” speech or music to realize 
the potentialities of the recorder for greater “realism” 
in the playback. Yet, if the teacher finds it occasionally 
more convenient to work with only one microphone and 
one speaker, he can record monaurally by merely shut- 
ting off one of the halves of the double amplifier, Of 
course, this resorting to monaural use of the recorder 
will be common practice when recording broadcasts or 
when transferring recordings from discs to tape. 


Mass Prayers Explained for a Film on the Mass 


By REV. ROBERT E. SOUTHARD, S.J. 
Parks College of Aeronautical Technology of St. Louis University, R. R. 1, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Note. Father Southard’s article, “How to Teach the 
Mass with Visual Aids,” appeared in the October and 
November 1949 issues of THe CatHotic EpucaTor 
(pp. 101f and 170f). Passing mention was made in it 
of the motion picture The Perfect Sacrifice. The body of 
the present article will enable the teacher to use the film 
also in the manner indicated in the introductory para- 
graphs. 


DUCATORS suggest that the capacity of very 

low grades to assimilate an educational film is 

reached in about ten minutes. Let us agree that we do 

not know very much about the rules for film efficiency 
with very small children. 

For the higher elementary grades and for high school 
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the film, The Perfect Sacrifice, can be run every yeal 
with new subject matter for discussion each time. It 
can also be utilized without the sound, for explaining 
the sequence of actions in any given sequence, as has 
been explained. 

The Perfect Sacrifice Explained is a black and white 
film which was designed simply as a companion film to 
The Perfect Sacrifice for those schools which do not have 
the “Eighty-One Mass Slides” and still want an & 
planation of the Mass with the kodachrome film. It, 
also, can be shown without sound, further explanation 
being added by the teacher. When shown without sound, 
either of the films can be run at sound speed (24 min.) 
or at silent speed (32 min.). They look well at either 
speed. 
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THE BEGINNING PSALM‘ 
Cee eee 
———————————————————————————_—_—_=— 
Judica me. Psalm 42 voices the longings of the exiled 
psalmist for the temple. It refers to David’s exile through 
the revolt of his son Absolom; also to the Jews as a 
nation exiled among pagan oppressors. | 
“Salvation” in the psalm means, primarily, release 
from the enemies of the psalmist and the Jewish people. 
In this context it means the regaining of divine life 
through Christ our Lord. 
“St. Ambrose in his sermons on the sacrament of 
baptism, says that Psalm 42 with the antiphon Introibo 
was the baptismal hymn of the liturgy of Milan, chanted 
by the neophytes as they went in procession on Easter 
night from the baptistry to the church, to assist at their 
first Mass and to receive their first Holy Communion” | 
(Dr. Parsch, p. 67). 
The psalm is sometimes omitted, e.g., requiem Masses. | 
Note the “Glory be to the Father .. .” a Trinitarian 
doxology which occurs frequently in the ‘Mass. 
The Confiteor. The declaration of absolution in the 
Confiteor is merely imprecatory. 
Note the doctrine especially implied here—communion 





of the saints. 





ADVANCING TO THE ALTAR 


















shut- aeRO RR EERE fe NS AL ASAE RN 
r, Of 
order Aufer a nobis. The “holy of holies” here means the | 
sts or | altar, with particular regard for Christ in the tabernacle. | 
By historical implication it refers to the inner sanctuary 
of the ancient Jewish Temple, into which only the high | 
priest could enter, and that once a year. This sanctuary 
contained the ark of the covenant and other sacred ob- | 
jects. 

Honoring the Altar: Oramus te Domine. Placing the 
hands on the altar signifies our dependence on Christ, 
whom it represents. In the altar there is a stone with 
five crosses representing the five wounds of Christ. The 

a “liturgical” kiss honors both Christ and His saints, 
yy a whose relics are kept on the altar stone. At high Mass 
cae the altar is incensed—to honor Christ. Incensing was 

1 ; : 

a introduced in about the ninth century. 

ay Dominus Vobiscum. “The Dominus vobiscum is 

white therefore the solemn greeting of the priest to the people 
and the response is the people’s respectful recognition 

film to ae ; sae 

aie of the powers of Orders of their liturgical minister, and 

, of the ‘Spirit’ dwelling in him” (Dr. Parsch, p. 109). | 

an ex “ Poe z | 

im. It If through the ravages of time the Mass has become | 

anation 'These explanations of the Mass prayers supplement “I See 

sound, the Mass” (Queen’s Work). 
3 _ The authors quoted in these notes, with permission of the pub- 
| min.) lishers, aré: Adrian Fortescue, A Study of the Roman Liturgy 
+ either ( s, Green, 1917) ; Dr. Pius Parsch, The Liturgy of the 
Mass, 12th edition (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1936) ; and 
Dr. Nicholas Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 12th edition 
(B. Herder Book Co., 1936). 
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The King of Kings Bookings are accepted only 
from the following Territories: Connecticut, New Jersey—north 
of Trenton, Rhode Island, and that portion of New York south 
of Albany and east of Binghamton. Rental rate for schools, 
single day $15. Rental rate for others, single day $20. During 
Lent and Easter Sunday add 25%. For other rates, inquire. 


Immortal Rome Kodachrome. Running Time—19 
min. Sales Price—$180. Daily Rental Rate—$8. 


Many glorious views of The Vatican, including religious relics, 
architecture and antiques are shown in contrast to the modern 
side of this “City-Within-A-City" such as its private army, its 
private newspaper, etc. Here is the perfect film for Church, 
School, and Home. 


The Holy Blood Procession 16mm Sound 
FILM. (10 Min. Color or B/W). Sales Price—BEW—$30. 
Color—$85. Daily Rental Rate—B&W—$1.50 Color—$3. 

Seldom has a religious procession been portrayed as im- 
pressively and colorfully as this one which takes place once 
a year in the old city of Bruges, Belgium. 

Clear American narration, beautiful music, a biblical pageant 
and the showing of centuries-old relics make the presentation 
a highlight in any film program. 


Write for complete catalogue to National Distributors 





112 West 48th Street s New York 19, N.Y. 





MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Ree 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








merely an action of the priest, the Dominus vobiscuim 
remains an imperishable perennial witness that the active 
participation of the people is an essential trait of the 
liturgy” (Dr. Parsch, p. 111). 


THE COLLECT PRAYER 





“The Collect is recited by the priest with extended 
hands, the old posture for prayer. It was thus the first 
Christians prayed, whereas we are accustomed to pray 
with folded hands. The old objective piety and the new 
subjective piety are strikingly expressed in these two 
positions for prayer. The hands foled in prayer sym- 
bolize man’s devotion, his labor and striving to come to 
God, in a word piety as seen from the human viewpoint. 
The hands open and extended in prayer are an expres- 
sion of man’s readiness to open his heart to grace, and 
of the consciousness that all things come from God— 
piety as conceived from the viewpoint of God” (Dr. 

arsch, p. 117). 

“Our Oratio was originally the prayer said in the 
church of assembly (ecclesia collecta). The custom of 
assembling in one church and going from there in proces- 
sion, reciting psalms and litanies, to another church 
where Mass was celebrated, is well known. In the church 
of assembly a prayer was said, the Oratio ad collectam, 
the prayer in the assembly church, or better, the prayer 
of the assembled congregation” (Dr. Parsch, p. 112). 

The Collect is the “prayer of the day,” being included 
also in the divine office. The number of collects depends 
on the rank of the feast. 

Note that there is a definite movement in the Mass 
prayers to this point. They are chiefly petitions for 
favors from God. Other proper prayers, the Gradual, 
Alleluia and Tract, mostly fragments of ancient chants, 
follow the Epistle. Their original purpose was to break 
the monotony between the selections of reading. 


THE EPISTLE 


“Epistle” means “letter.” 
“Gradual” is from the Latin, which means “step.” 
The gradual was originally read from the step of the 
“‘ambo,” where the Epistle was read. 

The Tract, Alleluia, and Sequence are fragmentary 
chants formerly sung at length to give people variety 
between readings from Scripture. 

The occurrence of these proper prayers is indicated 
in the missal. 

“Besides its historical significance, the interposed 
chant is still a vital force in the liturgy. All the variable 
chants of the Mass, however rudimentary and suppressed 
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they may be in their present state, are witness of that 
blessed time when the people were permitted an actiye 
participation in the Mass” (Dr. Parsch, p. 149). 

Prayer before the Gospel. Two reasons are generally 
advanced for designating the side under the right arm 
of the crucifix as the “Gospel” side. One—because it js 
under the right arm of the crucifix. Two-—hecause 
churches were originally built to face East. This left the 
right arm of the cross side on the north. Reading the 
Gospel on the “north” side signified its preaching to 
the pagan lands of the North. 

The passage on Isaias is in Chapter 6, 5 ff. “Pray 
Lord, thy blessings” are the words of «he deacon, who 
sings the Gospel at high Mass. 


THE GOSPEL 





“Gospel” means “glad tidings’ or more familiarly 
“good news.” 

There is great significance in the sign of the cross 
made on the book and on the priest’s forehead, lips, 
and heart. 

“The Sign of the Cross made on the book is to ex- 
press that the whole Gospel, the whole doctrine and the 
whole work of salvation is comprised and contained in 
the one mystery of the cross, that is, in the bloody saeri- 
ficial death of the God Man, undergone for the redemp- 
tion of the world. Hence St. Paul calls the Gospel simply 
‘the word of the Cross’” (Gihr, p. 475). 

This tremendous importance of the Gospel adds mean- 
ing to the Dominus vobiscum with which the priest be- 
gins and the “Praise be to Thee O Christ,”’ which the 
altar boy adds at its end. 

To honor the Gospel, the people stand. The parting 
sign of honor is the liturgical kiss on the book. The 
Gospel is chosen in harmony with the day’s feast. 

The Creed. The position of the Creed in the Mass is 
very appropriate as a declaration of faith following the 
reading of the Gospel. 

The Creed, omitted in most weekday Masses, is al- 
ways said on Sunday and other feasts of our Lord. 





THE OFFERTORY ANTHEM 


‘een RIS SELF TE RITE RECORD: F SE AE, 


SSS 


The Offertory procession disappeared in about the 
fifth century. The anthem was shortened to an antiphon 
in about the eleventh century. 

Offering the Bread. The bread is unleavened to com 
form with what Christ Himself offered. The practice 
has been general in the Roman rite since the eleventh 
century. 
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Pouring the Wine. Wine is called the blood of the "Biz gmc eacaae a BAT 18 8 
yine, in Eccles. 50, 14. How appropriate an “outward | 


sign” for the blood of Christ! | Tools for Schools 


Adding the Water. “The wine symbolizes Christ, who | 


has no need of a blessing and to whom no advantage a T-SQUARES 
accrues from His union with the people; hence the wine | 

is not blessed. The water symbolizes the faithful, who | FOR EVERY 
greatly need divine grace and to whom accrues, from | 

their union with Christ, the greatest gain. This is ex- | REQUIREMENT 


pressed by the use of the Sign of the Cross that is made 





























over the water before it is mingled with the wine. The We hogsenaioncsi for cies ee 
Sign of the Cross, therefore, does not apply so much to | ae o ” “a a a a te , 
the water itself, as to the people signified by the water” | y re —" eee eae ~ — 
4 , Pencil Pointers, Scale Rules, Student Kits. 3 
(Gihr, p. 521). z >, 
3 Descriptive literature sent on request. : 
> pil 
: SCHOOL ROOM z 
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THE ORATE FRATRES FURNITURE 


This prayer implies the doctrine of the lay priesthood. ENGINEERING 


A wholehearted participation of the laity in the Mass 


requires that they understand their part as lay priests. MANUFACTURING 


This priesthood is conferred by baptism and enlarged 
by confirmation. Its highest operation is active participa- COMPANY 

tion in the offering of Mass. It differs essentially, of 

course, from the hierarchical priesthood. This critical 603 No. Commerce Street 
distinction is acknowledged in the very response of the 
people, “May the Lord accept the sacrifice at thy 
hands...” 

The Secret and Preface. The Secret has no oremus 
because the Offertory anthem is being sung. (High Mass 
was the rule in the first centuries.) It is said in a low 
voice, but that is not the exact reason why it is called 
“Secret.” The reason is rather that it is said over the 
“separated” secreta gifts—gifts separated for the sacri- 
fice. 

It is the oldest of the Offertory prayers. The last 
phrase is said in a loud tone to signal the choir for the 
beginning of the Preface. 

The Preface is an introduction to the Canon, There 
isa “common” and ten “proper” Prefaces. In former | 
times there were many. Examination shows that the in- 
troduction and close are standardized—the variations | 
occur in the body. The pattern is a prayer of thanks fol- 
lowed by praise voiced in union with the angels. 
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A Completely New, Up-To-Date 
GEOGRAPHY COURSE 


For Elementary and Junior High 


This series of Four New WARP'’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
brings your students up-to-date world knowledge and 
the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin 
America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. Thou- 
sands of Parochial School Teachers have successfully 
used WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for the past 35 
years, for they have proven to be a successful educa- 
tional media and they are so inexpensive. Order now 
for your Fall Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- 
Day Free Trial! 





















































THE SANCTUS 
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The benedictus qui venit recalls Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 


| 
Hosanna is a Hebraism meaning “hail, praise, glory | 
be to Him.” | 
Note on the Canon. Canon means “rule”; the name | 
expresses the invariable character of this part of the | 
Mass from the Sanctus to the Lord’s Prayer. Originally 
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the Canon was said aloud. It came te be said silently 
for the practical purpose of cutting down on time. Sym- 
bolic reasons were attached later to the practice. 

The Canon in use today dates from about A.D. 600. 

Renewing the Offering: Hanc igitur oblationem . . . 
“This extending of the hands occurs first toward the 
close of the fifteenth century in some missals, and it was 
afterwards universally prescribed by Pius V. The ritual 
laying on of hands frequently occurs in both Testaments, 
as well as in the liturgy according to its fundamental 
signification ; it is always a symbol, or a means of trans- 
ferring something to others, for example, the guilt of 
sin, a blessing and protection. Here in the Holy Mass 
in a visible and energetic way it deeply fixes the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist, for it shows that Christ 
on the altar in our place and on account of our sins 
offers Himseli—and moreover, it indicates that we 
should unite ourselves with His Sacrifice, offering our- 
selves in it and along with it” (Gihr, p. 626). 

Blessing the Wine. This action is in imitation of the 
action of Christ. Note that the thumb and index finger 
are together because they have touched the consecrated 
host. 


CONSECRATING THE WINE 


Note the insertion of the phrase “mystery of faith.” 

It is suggested that this was originally an exclamation 
of one of the assistant ministers at Mass. Somehow it 
crept into the formula itself. 

Elevating the Chalice. “It is true that this mediaeval 
ceremony of the elevation has tended to become a new 
center of gravity for the Mass. It is possible to exagger- 
ate its importance. A rite unknown till the XIIth cen- 
tury cannot be of first importance in any liturgy. We 
must teach our people that the essence of the Mass is 
not the elevation, but consecration and communion” 
(Fortescue, p. 345). 

Offering the Victim: Unde et memores . 
therefore” . . 
eo 

Dr. Parsch insists that the blessings after the con- 
secration are not really blessings but mere indications 
that the sacrifice of the Mass is identical with the sacri- 
fice of the cross. 

Asking for all Blessings: Supplices te rogamus .. . 
Some writers refer to the angel in the prayer as Christ 
Himself. 

Remembering the Departed: Memento etiam Domine 
... “Also.” An unexplained instance of dislocation in 
the Mass prayers. Very likely all the Mass mementos 
were at one time together, this with the memento of 
the living. 

“Sign of faith” is taken to refer to the baptismal char- 
acter. 


.. “Mindful 
. also of the command of Christ to “‘do 
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The prayer is accompanied by three signs of the cross, 

Remembering Ourselves: Nobis quoque peccatoribus 
... After remembering those who have “gone before us,” 
it is fitting to remember ourselves. 

The first three words of the prayer are said aloud to 
give the people a sign of the priest’s whereabouts in the 
prayers. 

Note the saints mentioned, one apostle, seven male 
martyrs, seven female martyrs, all from the first four 
centuries. 


THE LITTLE ELEVATION 


Per Ipsum .. . For centuries this was the only eleva- 
tion in the Mass. 

Five crosses are made over the offerings, three over 
the chalice, and two outside the chalice. 

Here the Canon ends. 

“The Canon is through its origin, antiquity and use, 
venerable and inviolable and sacred. If ever a prayer of 
the Church came into existence under the special inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, it is assuredly the prayer of the 
Canon. Is it not a pleasure and a joy to the heart, that 
we still utter the very same words at the altar which so 
many devout and holy priests throughout the entire 
Church and in all ages have always used in praying 
and offering the Sacrifice? Already in the times of the 
Martyrs and in the chapels of the Catacombs these 
prayers of the Canon of the Mass were recited and 
sanctified” (Gihr, p. 581). 

The Lord’s Prayer. “The bread that I will give is my 
flesh for the life of the world” (John, 6). 

Note how the Lord’s prayer expresses the basic truths 
of the Mass. 


BREAKING THE HOST 


“The breaking of bread, then, had a double meaning: 
the one practical, the other figurative. The breaking was 
necessary for the meal, and at the same time the cere- 
monial beginning of the meal. We can easily understand 
why in Apostolic times the Eucharistic meal was called 
the ‘breaking of bread.’ ‘Breaking of the bread’ was the 
first name given to the sacrifice of the Mass. (Acts 2, 
42, 46; 20, 7, 11.) Since the old form of bread was re- 
tained for centuries in the Mass, the fraction was an 
important preparation for the holy banquet and was 
permanently adopted into all liturgies. The Middle Ages 
which did not consider the historical development, pre- 
ferring an allegorical interpretation, explained the break- 
ing of the sacred host as signifying Christ’s passion and 
death at the hands of the executioners: and the mingling 
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which follows, was interpreted as the resurrection of 
Christ, in which the blood and the soul of our Lord were 
united with His body (Durandus.)” (Dr. 
290). 


Domine non sum dignus. * 


Parsch, p. 
Bread of heaven” refers to 


the Manna of the Old Testament, and to Christ’s own 
expression regarding Himself (John, 6). 


RECEIVING THE HOST 
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The fact that the priest receives both species in Holy 
Communion whereas the faithful receive only the species 
of bread calls for explanation, which is convenient at 
this point. 

Communion of the faithful under the species of bread 
alone is a practical regulation laid down by the Church 
for the following reasons: (1) Inconvenience and ex- 
pense of obtaining, preserving and distributing the wine ; 
(2) The increased danger of irreverence which accom- 
panies communion under the species of wine as well as 
bread; (3) The fact that reception of communion under 
the species of bread alone is actually reception of the 
whole Christ because of the union of His body and blood 
whether under the species of bread or of wine; (4) The 
fact that the command of Christ does not specify the 
receiving communion under the species of wine, which 


leaves the matter to the judgment and jurisdiction of 
His Church. 


Petition for Forgiveness: 






















Misereatur vestri ... How 
did the Confiteor get into the Mass again at this place? 
lt was always a part of the service of Communion out- 
side of Mass and came to be repeated here in the Mass 
before Communion. This practice became general around 
the thirteenth century. 







RECEIVING COMMUNION 
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“That they may be one in us” (John, 17, 21). 

Faith, the gift of divine life, the sacramental mark or 
character received at baptism, and adherence to the 
Roman Catholic Church, unite one with his fellow Chris- 
tians with Christ in a living union which St. Paul has 
lesignated the body of Christ. To differentiate this body 
of Christ, of which Christians are the members and 
Christ the head, from the physical body of Christ Him- 
‘elf, theologians have termed it the “mystical” body of 
Christ. 

Carrying St. Paul’s concept of the mystical body to its 
logical implications, one finds that Holy Communion, 
termed the “Bread of Life” by Christ Himself, is to be 
tegarded as the food which sustains the life of His 
mystical body—the faithful. 
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@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
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New Wagner Publications 


e COME THE END 

By T. C. SIEKMANN 

A book to help the teenager to understand the 
meaning of everlasting life............... $2.50 
DEARLY BELOVED 
By VENANTIUs Buessinc, O.F.M.Cap. 


A series of sermons by a popular mission preacher. 


$3.00 








e STORIES FOR DISCUSSION 
By Wituiam W. Doty 


Seventeen short stories illustrating Christian teach- 
ing for use in adult as well as high school study 
clubs and parish societies.............+4 $2.50 


e EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 
By Cuar.es J. CaLian, O.P. 


Reprint in one volume edition of the former two 
volume work. (1200 pages).............. $8.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 


Receiving communion, then, is something more than 
the exercise of the lay priesthood on the part of the 
faithful. It is the partaking of that food without which 


the life of Christ’s mystical body languishes and dies, 
Prayers After Mass. These are the latest additions to 
the Mass. They are offered for the conversion of Russia, 


Audio Visual News 


Binaural Recording Possible 
by New Equipment 


Demonstration was made of the newest 
development in tape recording—binaural 
(two-ear) recording—at the Audio Fair 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, November 1-3. On display, and in 
use so that visitors could hear the results, 
was Magnecord’s new binaural tape re- 
corder which is offered as a realization of 
the idea that sound could be recorded as 
naturally as the original source. 

The difference between the new method 
(binaural) and the standard method 
(monaural) is that in the binaural the 
listener's ears are selective in locating the 
origin of sound, whereas in the monaural 
or standard method they are not. 

Binaural recording is done through two 
separate microphones placed a foot or 
more apart so that two parallel recordings 
are made simultaneously on a standard %4- 
inch sound recording tape. As both re- 
cordings are played back or reproduced 
simultaneously through two speakers, the 
listener believes that he is in the presence 
of the original sound source. 

The illusion is greater if headphones are 
used (the earpieces connected each to one 
of the recorded channels), but the illusion 
is sustained when two speakers, fed the 
same volume, are properly placed in an 
acoustically designed room. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the new Binaural Amplifier PT6-BJ de- 
veloped by Magnecord, Inc., Chicago, II1., 
for use with their binaural recording unit. 
Only the chassis is shown. (S12) 


Coronet Releases Six 


New Films 


Six new 16mm educational films were 
released by Coronet Films in November. 
Topics covered are spelling, guidance, 
cleanliness, pupil-teacher relationships, 
and rhythm. 

Improve Your Spelling (1 reel, sound, 
color or b/w) furnishes the high school 


student with hints on acquiring better 
spelling mastery so as to achieve better 
grades and social and vocational success. 
Points covered are sensing the “look” of 
words, recording troublesome words, and 
mastering elementary rules 
( Junior, senior high). 

Feeling Left Out (1% reels, sound, 
color or b/w) aims at developing sym- 
pathy and understanding for the socially 
isolated and offers suggestions for over- 
coming this condition (Senior high). 

How Billy Keeps Clean (1 reel, sound, 
color or b/w) shows boys and girls how 
to keep themselves clean. Their interest 
in so doing is motivated by an explana- 
tion of the importance of cleanliness to 
good health (Primary, low intermediate). 

Our Teacher (1 reel, sound, color or 
b/w) shows the teacher as both friend 
and helpmate of the pupil. It points out 
how the children can best show their ap- 
preciation for what teachers do for them 
by a cooperative attitude (Primary). 

Listen Well, Learn Well (1 reel, sound, 
color or b/w) presents the techniques re- 
quired of an active listener through a 
story situation. From it pupils learn what 
to listen for, how to interpret words and 
sentences, and what is meant by “asking 
questions” and “concentration.” This film 
has uses in language arts, guidance, and 
the social studies (Primary, interme- 
diate). 

Rhythm in Music (1 reel, sound, color 
or b/w) shows how rhythm is found in 
the individual, his environment, and in 
music, By accenting beats and by means 
of longer and shorter beats, variations in 
rhythm are pointed out. Also shown is 
how melody and rhythm are interdepen- 
dent and together result in music. Rhythm 
demonstrations in the film are by ele- 
mentary grade orchestras (Primary, in- 
termediate, and teacher training). (S13) 


spelling 


New Association Films 


For Free-Loan Basis 


Two new sound and color motion pic- 
tures which demonstrate a variety of 
ways to prepare turkey and cheese dishes 
are available from Association Films, Inc. 
Sponsored by Armour and Company they 
are usable by home economics classes 
and 4-H clubs. 

Let’s Talk Turkey (20 min.) shows 
the Marie Gifford kitchens where the 
following turkey dishes are prepared: 
the roast—trussing, stuffing, basting, and 


serving; turkey-almond salad for warm- 
weather eating; turkey-rice casserole for 
picnics and socials; hot turkey pinwheels 
for the Fall; and cold turkey for out-of- 
doors in the hot months. The turkey used 
is average-family size. 

Festival of Cheese Recipes (20 min.) 
demonstrates many dishes prepared with 
cheese, for main course, salads, desserts, 
“pantry raiding” 
Health-giving values of cheese 
are emphasized. 


appetizers and_ for 


snacks. 


30th films may be borrowed from As- 
sociation Films, Inc., in: New York, 35 
W. 45th St.; Chicago, 79 E. Adams St.; 
San Francisco, 351 Turk St.; and Dallas, 
1915 Live Oak St. (S14) 


New YAF Motion Picture 


Educational Films 


Young America Films has released a 
motion picture film at the primary level 
useful for the language arts and the sci- 
ence program, and two Shakespearean 
films for high school classes. 

The Adventures of Willie Skunk (1 
reel) has a content and treatment “espe- 
cially planned to implement and enrich 
the primary grade language arts and sci- 
ence program.” The story is about Mother 
Skunk and her five babies, featuring 
Willie who always manages to get into 
trouble. Film narration was written by 
Munro Leaf, author of “Ferdinand the 
Bull” and other children’s books. 

Julius Caesar and Anthon: and Cleo- 
patra were both produced in Great Bri- 
tain with professional casts. Each film is 
a “faithful condensation of Shakespeare's 
play, designed for high schools and col- 
leges.” A Teacher’s Guide accompanies 
each film (each title is 3 reels). (S15) 


New Film on Operating 
a B&H Projector 


Teachers wishing to learn how to oper- 
ate a motion picture projector and how to 
maintain it in proper working condition 
will want to study the 16mm film, Opera- 
tion and Care of the Bell & Howell Sound 
Projector (21 min., b/w., price $85). 

Planned for use in showing pupils and 
teachers how to thread and operate Bell 
& Howell projectors, the film also pre 
sents information on machine maintenance. 
Close-up shots makes things clear. Reg- 
ular cleaning and lubrication of moving 
parts are stressed. One learns also the 
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proper way to replace lamps, tubes, and 
fuses as required. Filmsound models 179 
and 185 are used throughout the film, 
which is available from representatives 
of Bell & Howell or from International 
Film Bureau, Inc., Chicago 2, IIl., who 
financed the production. (S16) 


















































More Golden Nature 











Guides Filmstrips 











Young America Films, Inc., has just 
released another in its series of Golden 
Nature Guides on wildflowers and birds, 
entitled American Insects. z 

American Insects, consisting of four 
full-color filmstrips, reproduces portraits 
of 225 of the most familiar American in- 
sects. The set is accompanied by a 157- 
page illustrated manual and lists for $16.50 
(elementary and high school). (S17) 



















































































Films on Health 








British Information Services makes 
available a new 16mm sound film (9 min. 
b/w, rental $1.50, sale $32.50), This Is 
Britain—Health. The film covers three 
health items: the work of the Harvard 
Hospital on research into the origin of 
the common cold; a thorough exploration 
of the method employed in the manufac- 
ture of hypodermic needles from a bar of 
steel to the doctor’s skilled hand; and 
third, making, fitting and working of 
artificial limbs, so vital in the rehabilita- 
tion of millions of war casualties. 

A copy may be had from British In- 
formation Services, New York 20, of 
‘Bibliography of Health Films.” In it are 
listed thirty-four 16mm sound films on 
subjects relating to mental and physical 
health, including welfare, rehabilitation, 
hygiene, and sanitation. (S18) 




























































































































































Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 194) 
Sister M. Gervase, S.S.J. 









Sister M. Gervase, a frequent contribu- 
tor, presents another 





short project for 
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Binders 


Bind your CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR issues for easy 
reference in the serviceable 
Binder illustrated. Flexible 
back enables this Binder to 
contract to the thickness of 
the issues as they are in- 


Green cloth, stiff cover, flexible back. 
—.: 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 53 Park Place, New York 7 


English classes in the upper elementary 
grades. 


Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J. 


Sister M. St. Francis is well known to 
our readers for her previous contributions. 


Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan 

Dr. Mulligan was introduced to our 
readers in the November issue. Herein he 
offers a drill for correcting one more 
minor speech defect. 


Rev. Robert E. Southard, S.J. 

Father Southard was the producer of 
The Perfect Sacrifice, a kodachrome 
sound film on the Mass, and also of 81 
kodachrome slides on the Mass. 
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Our Review Table 
(Continued from page 224) 


Essay on Human Love. By Jean Guitton, 
tr. by Melville Chaning-Pearse, with a 
foreword by the Earl of Halifax. Its 

“ meaning, development, and signification 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 
1951; pages xi, 243; price $4.50). 

The Face of the Heavenly Mother. By 
Josef Cardinal Mindzenty, tr. by Charles 
Donahue (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951; pages 150; price $3). 

Fifteen Saints for Girls. By Sister Mary 
Cornelius, popular styled, readable lives 
of the Saints which teenagers will ap- 
preciate (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1951; pages 133; price $2.50). 

Our Savior and His Love for Us. By Rev. 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. 1951; 
pages xii, 398; price $6). 

Adolescent Conflicts; a manual for those 
engaged in the guidance of youth. 
Edited by Rev. Theodore J. Vittoria, 
S.S.P., with an introduction by Rev. 
Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
(Society of St. Paul, Canfield, Ohio, 
1951; pages 189; price $2.25). 

Externals of the Catholic Church; A 
Handbook of Catholic Usage. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John F. Sullivan, com- 


Louis, 







on request. 






basis. 
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@ $2.60 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


@ CHOIR ROBES... . On rental or 


purchase basis. Catalog free on 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. C 


New London, Ohio 





pletely revised by Rev. John C. O’Leary 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1951; pages 
403; price $4.50). 

The Integration of the Catholic Second- 
ary School Curriculum (The proceed- 
ings of the workshop on the integration 

.. conducted at the Catholic University 

of America from June 9 to June 20, 
1950). Edited by Sister Mary Janet, 
S.C. (Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1951; pages 
¥; 1580. 

Cinderella of Europe: Spain Explained. 
By Sheila M. O’Callaghan (Philosoph- 
ical Library, New “York, 1951; pages 
199; price $3.75). 

The Spirit of Politics and the Future of 
Freedom. By Ross J. S. Hoffman 


(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1951; pages 98; price $2.50). 


Exams . 
Competitive and Others 


U. S. Coast Guard Examination. Ap- 
proximately 200 men will be selected by 
competitive examination for entrance into 
the United States Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn. No congressional 
appointments are necessary. 

The next examination will be held Feb- 
ruary 18-19, 1952, and all applications 
must be postmarked not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. 

This examination is open to qualified 
young men, military or civilian, between 
the ages of 17 and 22. Educational re- 
quirements are graduation from an ac- 
credited preparatory school or public high 
school, the course pursued comprising a 
minimum of 15 units of credit earned by 
June 30, 1952, including 3 of English, 2 
of Algebra, 1 each of plane geometry and 
physics. 

To qualify physically, a candidate must 
be in perfect health; between 66 and 76 
inches in height, with weight in propor- 
tion; must have 20/20 vision, uncorrected, 
in each eye; and must have a minimum of 
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Exams 
(Continued from previous page ) 


twenty vital serviceable na.ural teeth. 

For detailed information write the Com- 
mandant, U. S. Coast (Fir), 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Guard 


Sheaffer Opportunity Contest, designed 
to fit into social science and economics 
teaching programs, may be entered by 
high school students by their writing a 
letter of 500 words or less outlining their 
views on the question: “How Can I Help 
Expand Opportunities in America?” 

Awards are: first prize, $250 plus a 3- 
day expense-free, escorted trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C.; second prize, $175; third 
prize, $100; 25 prizes of $25 each; 50 


SERVICE COUPON 4 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6. 
Si, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6é, S7, S8, Ss, 


S10, Sil, S12, S13, S14, S15, S16, $17, 
S18. 


| 
| 


honorable mention prizes of Sheaffer de- 
luxe fountain pens. 

The contest, announced on Novy. 7, will 
run from November 14 to January 9, 1952, 
allowing teachers time to organize a class- 
room project on the subject. 

Entries should be addressed to the W. 
A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Box 340, 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 

The judging will be done by a commit- 
tee of educators; organization and pres- 
entation of ideas will get consideration as 
well as original thinking. 


Grand 


A Catholic Views Experimental Test- 
ing Program, sponsored by the Catholic 
Business Educational Association, will 
have fifty-one Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities participating. 

The program, as announced by Sister 
Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein Col 
lege, Chicago 40, will have a four-fold 
objective: “(1) To intensify the habit of 
students Catholic 
To assist 


following current 
(2) students in cul- 
tivating the technique of answering op- 
position to the teachings of the church. 
(3) To encourage students to become 
more articulate about current topics from 
the Catholic viewpoint and in the long 


sources. 


run to be more effective Catholic action- 


ists after graduation. (4) To increase the 
Catholic reading public. 

The Catholic Views Tests will be lim- 
ited, for the first year of the experiment, 
to questions answerable by readers of 
America, the national Catholic weekly 
review. Plans call for future larger cov- 
erage to include other Catholic sources of 
current information. 

These tests, of multiple choice and last- 
ing fifty minutes, will be issued in January 
and in May for administration to students 
of junior year. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Sl Allen Silk Mills.......... 
Bl _ Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


194 


S2 American Meat Institute.Cover 2 


S3 American Seating Co. 
S4 Bell & Howell Co. 
SS Bentley & Simon, Inc..... 


S6 Engineering Manufacturing 
, 231 


S7 Hansen, D. B. & Sons. . 189-192 
B2 Herder, B., Book Co. 
B3 Lohmann, The E. M., Co. 

Cover 4 
S8 Moore, E. R., Co. 
S9 Nau-Art Films, Inc. 
B4 Regina Press 


BS Wagner, Joseph F., 
233, 235, Cover 3 


S10 United World Films, Inc... 224 
S11 Ward, The C. E., Co. 
B6 Warp Publishing Co. 





Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited 
college for women conducted by Sisters of 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, |; 
technician, nursing education, graduate 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from 
City. Address the Dean. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for gine 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher 
aration, home economics, medical 

nursing education, secretarial training, 

ism, social service, dramatics, art, music 
cation, general liberal arts and_ sciences. 
ducted by the Sisters Adorers of the Most 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Si of 
St. Dominic. ‘Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 5a 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial 

Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pr 

ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 

For further information address the Dean. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S. MS 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and_ biology reseane; 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pir 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully Pa 
credited callege for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of ind, be 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredi 
rees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, See 
usic. Vocational, Home Economics, 
School Teacher eo a 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, spor 4 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business admin 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; 
dentistry, wd —- and a 

school and high school. Department oi 

Army and Navy ROTC. units. Address the 
Registrar. 


Un 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominicas 
Fathers. A Liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, 
Separate schools: business administration, = 


tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre c ol 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. 

athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for 
details. 


Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conder 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards 

degrees in Arts, Science and Business 
tration. Master’s degrees in Arts, Science, 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field A - 
ROTC. Day session for men only; Ere 


sion for men and women. Address The 


The Catholic Educate 








